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AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE OPENING LINES 
OF THE ANEID 

Few teachers, perhaps, have found it an easy matter to give 
to the average high-school class a correct conception of quan- 
tity as underlying the structure of Latin verse. I am probably 
not the only one who has experienced difficulty in showing how 
in the case of the hexameter, for example, it is possible to have 
a metrical arrangement based on quantity without altogether 
disregarding the accent of the Latin words as they were pro- 
nounced in prose. To make the matter clearer to my pupils, 
I have used a simple melody, adapted to the first eleven lines 
of the Afneid, writing it upon a blackboard for classes in 
Virgil. The editor of the Schoo. REviEw one day happened 
to see this in my class room and invited me to send it to him. 
I have complied with his request, thinking that possibly other 
teachers might find it interesting to pursue the matter further. 

I am under deep obligations to Professors Francis W. Kelsey 
and Albert A. Stanley, of the University of Michigan, for their 
kindness in revising my manuscript. Professor Stanley added 


the accompaniment. 
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DECENTRALIZING TENDENCIES IN THE FRENCH 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


THE present critical moment in the history of France has 
afforded unexpected proof of the moral power of the system of 
education upon which the republic has spent its best energies. 
It is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that France has been saved 
from moral ruin by the individual consciences which the schools 
have set free. Zola’s accusations roused the sense of justice in 
respect to the Dreyfus case, but reiteration was needed to make 
it effective, and in the prolonged and often hazardous contest for 
revision, university men have played an important part. The 
bordereau accepted by 581 deputies, was pronounced a forgery 
by professors in the Ecole des Chartes. Gabriel Momod, profes- 
sor of history at the Sorbonne, and Albert Réville, renowned for 
his studies in comparative religion, exposed the flimsy nature of 
all the evidence against Dreyfus, and in the closing act of the 
tragedy, a man identified in an especial manner with primary 
education, has stood forth as the exponent of public integrity. 
Says M. Bérenger: “ The razor of Colonel Henry, with a sudden 
stroke put an end to the hesitations of both parties into which 
France is divided. On one side are the nationalists, the anti- 
Semites, the clericals, the Jesuits; on the other, the intellectuals, 
the socialists, the Protestants, and the Jews. Just now the 
opposing parties are embodied in two men, the nationalist, 
Ernest Judet, and the patriot, Ferdinand Buisson.” 

It was at the grave of Félix Pécaut, inspector general of pub- 
lic instruction, and former principal of the normal school of 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, that the words were uttered which brought 
upon M. Buisson the abuse of the chief editor of the Petit Journal. 
His utterance was inspired by the warning of his lamented friend: 
‘“‘In your desire to save France, beware lest you destroy the con- 
science of France.”” These words indicate the purpose of the 


earnest men to whom the republic has committed the education 
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of the people; they indicate also radical changes that have taken 
place in the university system since its establishment. To trace 
these changes and to indicate their bearings is the purpose of 
this article. 

The system comprises, in one organic whole, schools, col- 
leges, and universities. The peculiar division into academic 
groups (académies ) facilitates the administration and repeats in 
numerous places the dignity and state of the central authority. 
The rectors or chiefs of the academies are so many viceroys rep- 
resenting the minister, while government inspectors carry, also, 
to every hamlet the sense of his existence and power. As 
regards external form the system is one with the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Napoleon. The survival is not strange; the university 
arose on the ruins of the past, supplied new teaching agencies 
for those destroyed at one stroke by the Revolution, and gave 
to a distracted people the sense of security with respect to one 
of their most important interests. Even the law of March 15, 
1850, which was intended to restore the supremacy of the church 
in education did not propose to destroy, but merely to modify 
the organization, and the recent law reviving the universities of 
France was opposed chiefly from the fear that the cherished 
ideal of the wniversité would suffer through a confusion of terms. 
This centralized and imposing system accords well with certain 
marked characteristics of the French nation. It is consistent 
with ‘that principle of reason and of culture which,” says Sainte- 
Beuve, “has penetrated deep as a modifying element into the 
character of the Gallic nation,” and it presents a unified ideal to 
a people who are strangely moved by ideals. ‘France,’ says 
Renan, ‘‘ would fall to the lowest level, if she ceased to work for 
some noble purpose. Dreams are her life and her glory.” The 
university, the state teaching, satisfied that dream of the nation as 
the unit, France, which has dazzled the minds of Frenchmen 
since the time of Richelieu, and maintained also the traditional 
principle of reason and of culture. Moreover, its dignitaries and 
ceremonies recalled those of the church. ‘The whole educa- 
tional system,” says an astute German critic, ““was forced into 
the net of an administration closely codérdinated and welded 
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together after the hierarchy of the Romish church.” The sys- 
tem took firm hold of the nation because it did no violence 
either to psychological or to social conditions. 

The third republic, created in a perilous moment, found in 
the university exactly the instrument that was needed for the 
educational work upon which its life seemed to depend. With- 
out such an organization it would have been impossible to cover 
France with schoolhouses, as was done in a decade, and to put 
into effective operation a system of primary schools, opposed by 
the church which still retained its influence in almost every house- 
hold. Napoleon, it will be remembered, had not concerned himself 
with primary education; this he left to the clergy as it had been 
heretofore, and as it continued to be through the period of the 
Restoration and the second empire. The first effort of the 
republic was to bring this department under its own control. 
The law passed in 1833, Guizot’s law, obliging every commune 
to establish a public school, had failed from the want of school- 
houses and the absence of state supervision. Both these defects 
the republic immediately remedied. In 1878, while the war 
indemnity still weighed upon the government, $23,000,000 were 
voted as a building fund to aid the communes; there followed 
in quick succession the laws making education compulsory and 
the schools secular, and finally prohibiting the employment of 
any but lay teachers. Normal colleges were established and an 
army of teachers, trained, resourceful, and devoted to the repub- 
lic, took possession of the schools. Church schools were not 
suppressed, but they existed only by sufferance, while political 
pressure and self-interest united to overcome the religious scru- 
ples of parents and induce them to send their children to the 
public schools. As to higher institutions, the Zycées or classical 
colleges,:the university faculties, and special schools, they had 
long hung upon government favor, and could be readily modified 
to suit the current; but in respect to primary schools the gov- 
ernment had a difficult task, for its course was opposed to the 
most cherished sentiments of family life. Jules Ferry, who bore 
the brunt and the odium of the conflict, accounted for the policy 


at seeming variance with the notions of liberty professed by the 
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dominant party. ‘We find ourselves,” he said, “face to face 
with a power which intends nothing less than placing over, 
against, and above the right of the state and of civil society, a 
sort of inviolability of a religious society which recognizes 
neither the law nor the right of the state.” — 

The purpose of the government to abandon imperial policies 
was, however, early manifest. It was reflected in the delibera- 
tions of the Superior Council, and is stamped upon innumerable 
official decrees. Three radical changes have already been 
accomplished. One of these pertains to the councils and is 
essentially administrative ; a second affects the university facul- 
ties, and makes for intellectual freedom; the third results from 
the upward pressure of the primary schools and is social, or one 
may even say, political, in its effects. 

The law reorganizing the councils was passed in 1880. The 
Superior Council of Public Instruction replaces the old council 
of the university which was formed in part by life appointments, 
revocable only by the emperor, and in part by annual appoint- 
ments. In 1850, during the brief period of the second republic, 
the elective principle was introduced into this council for the 
apparent purpose of admitting representatives of the church. 
In 1852 Louis Napoleon returned again to the policy of appoint- 
ment. By the law of 1880 the present republic restored and 
extended the elective principle, and made the council strictly 
professional in its membership. Its function was declared to be 
that of ‘perfecting national education,” for which duty the first 
requisite is an understanding of the subject, possible only to 
those who make education their life interest. The constitution 
was drawn up by Jules Ferry and the commissioners appointed 
by the two chambers for its examination included among others, 
Paul Bert, Laboulaye, Hippolyte Carnot, and Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire. 

The bill, as eventually passed, provided for a council of sixty 
members, of whom three fourths should be elected by their 
peers from the three teaching orders, the remaining members 
were to be appointed by the president of the republic upon the 
advice of the minister. The term of service was to be four 
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years, with the privilege of reélection. The far-reaching conse- 
quences of the measure were thus summed up by its author. 
‘From this day, which may properly be regarded as memorable, 
the university becomes a living body, organized and free.” In 
its elective form the council has included almost every man of 
note in the educational fraternity. The influence of leading 
minds has thus been felt throughout the system. 

The law of 1880 also extended the elective principle to the 
academic and departmental councils. The former are advisory 
bodies in each academic division, presided over by the rector, 
they pertain to secondary and superior education, and until the 
passage of the university law of 1896, formed the only bond of 
union between the isolated faculties of an academic district. The 
departmental council relates solely to primary education, and 
includes representatives of the civil administration and of the 
teaching corps. Tiree members are appointed by the govern- 
ment; these are the prefect or executive chief of the depart- 
ment, who is president of the council, the academic inspector of 
schools, who is the vice president, and two subordinate inspect - 
ors, whom the minister designates. These members, however, 
can hardly overawe their colleagues, of whom four are elected 
from the civil council of the department, and the remainder are 
teachers (three men and three women), elected by their fellows. 
In the council thus composed, political influences have their 
sway, but they are less powerful than in the ordinary school 
board of this country, from which the educational element is 
usually excluded. 

By these changes in the councils professional independence 
and professional prestige have been greatly increased, but they 
do not strike so deep as the changes in the faculties. These 
indeed mark a newera. The law of 1896 was the last of a series 
of measures which have created fifteen distinct universities in 
France, or, as some prefer to say, in memory of a glorious past, 
rehabilitated the old universities. To appreciate the pride and 
enthusiasm which this measure excited and which was voiced in 
the inaugural ceremonies of last year, it is necessary to under- 


stand the previous condition of higher education. Education, 
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as a liberalizing influence, found no favor with Napoleon; he 
fostered special schools, military, polytechnic and others to pre- 
pare men for his service, and he decreed the rigid, preparatory 
system of the /ycée, but he jealously repressed all agencies that 
tend to promote freedom of thought or action, disguising the 
poverty of higher education by the ingenious device of faculties. 
The decree creating these declared their purpose to be ‘the 
deepening of science and the conferring of degrees,’ but they 
were more justly characterized by M. Bréal. ‘‘ Napoleon,” he 
says, ‘‘whose conceptions assumed inevitably a hierarchical and 
administrative form, would probably never have created faculties 
of letters and of science, but that it was necessary to have some 
one to confer diplomas.” Excepting for a brilliant service of 
lectures at the Sorbonne after the abdication, when the highest 
questions of philosophy, literature, and history were discussed 
before attentive audiences by Guizot, Cousin, and Villemain, the 
faculties of science and of letters remained sterile until the pres- 
ent era. The faculties of law and medicine were necessarily 
more active, and yet in 1875 Paul Bert lamented the dearth of 
equipments and of resources in these, applying the mournful 
words of Claude Bernard, ‘‘the laboratories of Paris are the 


’ 


tombs of savants.” ‘As the consequence,” he continued, “of 
the incessant surveillance of officials, every new doctrine, every 
original idea is proscribed.”’ His words had great effect, and a 
commission was appointed to devise a project of reform. It 
was not forthcoming until 1890, and six years more elapsed 
before it became law, so firmly intrenched was the formal sys- 
tem. 

Pending this measure the republic entered upon the work of 
infusing new life into the faculties as they existed. In all the 
university centers building operations began; in twelve years 
nearly $23,000,000 were expended in this way, of which the 
cities gave about two fifths, the state the balance. In the ten 
years, 1878-1888, the annual appropriations for the faculties were 
doubled, new chairs were created, fellows (agrégés) and instruc- 
tors were appointed to supplement the lectures of the professors, 
students multiplied, and the increased income from fees reduced 
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the burden which the state had generously assumed. In 1875 
the faculties of science and of letters had no students; in 1888, 
as Minister Falliéres recorded with great satisfaction, they num- 
bered 3693. In the same time, the number of students in all 
the faculties had increased by 77 per cent. While the equip- 
ment of the faculties, their resources, and active life were thus 
expanded, their civil status and their professional relations were 
radically changed. By a decree of July 25, 1885, they were 
empowered to hold property, receive gifts, and manage their 
own estates. To this end a general council of the faculties of 
ach academy was instituted, comprising the rector, the deans 
of faculties, and two delegates elected from each. Another 
decree of the same year extended the authority of the general 
council to all matters of common interest to the respective fac- 
ulty groups and further created a council of each faculty to 
administer its affairs, subject, of course, to the state laws and 
decrees. The choice of deans was virtually conferred upon the 
faculties, the minister being authorized to make the appointment 
every three years from two lists furnished, the one by the individ- 
ual faculty, the other by the general council of the group. These 
measures imparted such unity and organization to the faculties 
that little more was needed than to give them the legal right to 
the name university, at the same time restoring to the name its 
time-honored significance. The pith of the new law is in the 
first article, which declares that the several faculty corps ‘shall 
be called universities.” The council general of each faculty 
group becomes the university council or the governing body of 
the university. The rector, indeed, is still the executive chief 
of the institution, but the new conditions draw him into closer 
relations with local interests. To attract students and to gain 
local support will naturally be his aim, since otherwise he cannot 
maintain the new dignities. The university will no longer look 
to the state for buildings, equipments, special courses, etc.; these 


must be provided from its own resources, that is, from the fees, 
which the state has relinquished, and such subsidies and bene- 
factions as local and private interest may supply. 

If stronger proofs of the decentralizing force of the new 
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measures are needed they are found in the activities which they 
have aroused. Lyons, whose university is second only to that 
of Paris, contributed greatly to the restoration of the old name 
and state. The efforts were not confined to the university circle, 
but were vigorously pushed by the press, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, industrial associations, and learned societies ; the people 
were enthused, and local and parliamentary elections turned on 
the pledges to support the bill. As the first fruits of the law, 
so ardently desired, Dr. Compayré, rector of the university, 
notes the gift of $20,000 from a private source. Lille has 
received an equal sum for its famous medical faculty, Montpel- 
lier has been unusually favored, having received $300,000 in a 
single legacy. These sums are indeed small beside the bequests 
that flow into our own universities, but they mark a new era in 
those of France. Even at Paris, where neither the university 
name nor the ideal which it implies has ever been entirely want- 
ing, the new law has excited unwonted activity. The success 
of the measure was foreshadowed at the dedication of the new 
Sorbonne in 1889 and impulses from that brilliant ceremony 
hastened the final event. Then was born that students’ associa- 
tion which has spread to every center and substituted the living 
spirit of youth for an impersonal abstraction. The university 
law, however, is important, not because of what it signifies for 
Paris, but what it signifies for France beyond the capital. It is 
a force directed against the domination of the Queen city. Its 
decentralizing effect is already measurable. In 1885 more than 
half the total number of university students were at Paris, 
in 1895 the majority had shifted to provincial centers. During 
that decade the increase for Paris was 37 per cent., for Lyons it 
was 119, for Lille 103, for Poitiers 95, and for all the provincial 
faculties combined 60 per cent. The minister who reports the 
statistics adds that the increase in the student population of the 
provinces has been in direct proportion to the hopes that these 
university groups have founded upon the pending bill. The 
revival of the universities has not, however, changed the gen- 
eral policy of the system. The university, the crown of the 


academic district, administers the secondary schools or /ycées 
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and controls them through the degree examinations. The rela- 
tion between the two is much closer than between any state 
university in this country and its accredited high schools. What- 
ever then affects the life of the French university affects the 
lycées that cluster around it. The development of specialties in 
the higher institutions will tend to break up the uniformity of 
the classical colleges. Thus the last stronghold of an artificial 
system which has withstood reforming efforts for nearly a cen- 
tury, may, at last, be overcome by a subtle natural law. 

The third transformation to be noted is not embodied in a 
particular law, nor does it lie within the administrative sphere, 
nor within that of the superior institutions which exist for the 
few and affect the people, indirectly, if at all. It is in, and 
through, the primary schools that the greatest change has been 
wrought and its culmination is the superior primary or high 
schools. These originated in municipal action and it was the 
results achieved by schools of this class established in Paris, 
Havre and Lyons, the thoroughness of their scientific training, 
and the artistic and technical skill of their graduates that led 
the government to take measures for increasing the provision. 
There are at present about 1350 high schools with technical 
courses, besides twenty-two which are practical schools of indus- 
try or commerce. Although obliged to conform to certain gov- 
ernment regulations, the high school is always started and in 
great measure supported by the commune. At least half of 
them draw their pupils from an extended area and become thus 
municipal boarding schools in which the children of artisans and 
farmers receive a non-classical, but scientific and technical train- 
ing quite at variance with the /ycée training. Their discipline is 
less repressive than that of the /ycées and by the nature of their 
studies and the methods pursued they tend much more to the 
free, spontaneous exercise of the intellect. 

The local activities which center in these schools are illus- 
trated in the case of the celebrated technical school of Lyons, 
Ecole de la Martiniére, whose course has been recently revised. 
Strictly speaking this is not a public school as it is supported by 


endowments, but it is administered by a municipal committee 
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whose service is entirely gratuitous; in the seventy years since 
the foundation of the school the committee has included almost 
every man of note in the commercial, industrial or scientific cir- 
cles of Lyons. The committee formed for revision represented 
the local trades and industries which must necessarily determine 
the technical training of the school, educational experts who con- 
sidered the wider relations of the subject, and representatives of 
the minister mindful of the organic unities of the French sys- 
tem. The committee thus formed, acting, as it were, under the 
eye of the government, never once lost sight of the prime impor- 
tance of the local interest. They deferred to larger considerations 
merely as a means of promoting the immediate object in view. 
What is true of La Martiniére is declared to be true of all 
the technical high schools of France; whatever success they 
have achieved is due not to state regulations but to special, local 
effort. The school of Lyons is, indeed, entirely independent of 
public aid, but it must be remembered that even where state 
appropriation is the main dependence, this, itself, is the out- 
come of a local tax which is no longer wrung from the people 
but voted freely with a clear eye to future benefits. The larger 
municipalities, Paris and Lyons, contribute to the state treasury 
more than they receive therefrom ; in other words, the country 
shares in their abundance and their influence is proportionately 
increased. In these centers government control becomes merely 
an organizing influence whose interference with local interests 
would not be tolerated. ‘The Paris schools,” says a recent 
report, ‘‘have the great advantage of being under the active 
supervision of a rich and powerful municipality, which is very 
jealous of its independence, and, though nominally subject to 
the authority of the ministries of public instruction and of com- 
merce, is practically autonomous. Even the prefect, the official 
chief of a department, becomes in these powerful cities the 
embodiment of local purposes.” Says Mr. Bodley: “I have 
seen the prefect surrounded by the leading citizens of Lyons, 
distinguished men who devote their lives to the local institu- 
tions of the second town of France, the independent spirit of 
which is their pride.” That the local effort$is notgconfined to 
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the more powerful communes is shown by the amount of money 
annually raised for optional school expenditures. This reached 
about $4,500,000 in I$gI, or 13 per cent. of all the money 
expended on primary schools, at least one half of the optional 
expenditure was made in communes other than Paris and Lyons 

It must also be considered that, by their varied programs 
the high schools of France tend to break up the uniformity 
which the classical schools have so persistently maintained, and 
that through the growing power of the classes from whom the 
students of the high schools are drawn, they are gradually infus- 
ing new ideals into the popular mind. In time, undoubtedly, 
they will bring the universities into touch with themselves as 
the high schools of our own country have done. 

The movements here outlined have not originated as decen- 
tralizing measures, but simply as steps in the natural progress of 
the system; their larger bearing, is, however, coming to be 
more and more clearly recognized. It is emphasized by M. 
Faguet, one of the most discriminating, but earnest, advocates 
of the new tendencies, Says this writer: ‘The recent laws 
which have established in France the liberty of primary, second- 
ary and superior education, are bold, decentralizing reforms.’ 
He does, indeed, qualify the statement by observing that they 
pertain to the intellectual rather than to the administrative or 
political order. 

The question naturally arises whether these changes in the 
educational system indicate a general movement of national life. 
It would be presumptuous to attempt a positive answer to this 
inquiry, but those who follow the course of events in France 
are aware that decentralization is the burden of many proposed 
reforms, and that it has been the subject of a number of brochures 
which have attracted wide attention during the last three or four 
years. It is noticeable, farther, that the autonomy of the com- 
munes has been extended in other than educational directions by 
recent laws. The principle of communal liberty, guarded both 
by the National Assembly and the Convention, found no recogni- 
tion under the empire. The reaction began in 1837, when lim- 


ited power in respect to the use of local funds was restored to the 
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communal councils. The law of April 7, 1884, further increased 
the power of these councils, which, it should be remembered, 
are elected by universal suffrage, and also gave larger power 
to the mayor, who is chosen from the members of the council. 
The institution of permanent committees for various interests 
has also greatly increased the opportunity for private citizens to 
take part in local public affairs. This is properly regarded as a 
great advance, but it hardly touches the essential weakness of 
French democracy. In France the citizen votes, and, as a mem- 
ber of a council or a committee, he deliberates and advises, but 
as a citizen he is never called upon to administer. This is the 
province reserved for officials who are created by a system. 
First, they must have the bachelor’s degree; after that every- 
thing depends upon what is known in America as “ pull.” Even 
the mayor of the principal communes is nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, although his choice is limited to the mem- 
bers of the communal council. The prefect or chief of the 
department comes always from Paris, and is often totally ignorant 
of the interests which he has to administer. The citizens may 
take possession of him, as, according to Mr. Bodley, they do in 
Lyons, but in general he is an alien who simply transmits informa- 
tion to the central bureau at Paris and carries out the instructions 
which are returned therefrom. 

Considering the great importance of the administrative func- 
tion, both because of the power which it carries and the stimulus 
it gives to the individual, it would seem that the most important 
of the transformations in the educational system is that which 
gives the universities the right to manage their own affairs. 
Such, however, is the power of the purse that a commune which 
votes its own budget is already in great measure autonomous ; 
hence, again, we may say that the high schools of France, sup-’ 
ported as they are almost solely by the communes and managed 
directly in their interests, mark the highest point yet reached by 


the decentralizing movement. 


A. ToLMAN SMITH 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS" 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Mr. PResIDENT: The partiality of my colleagues has laid on me 
the pleasant duty of saying a few words by way of welcome to the con- 
vention of the Association of Southern Colleges and Universities. 

Gentlemen, we most cordially welcome you because of what you 
are. Your names have long preceded you to this little Athens of ours. 
We have learned to admire you for learning and ability ; to revere you 
for your many virtues. Having long heard of you with the hearing of 
the ear, our eyes now see you and rejoice. i 

We welcome you, gentlemen, because of your glorious work. Among 
the essential institutions of a civilized people, we reckon that the school 
holds an exalted place. Uniting and coédperating with the home, it is 
the function of the schoul to develop intellect and build character. 
Legislatures may enact laws and courts may apply them, but the school 
goes beyond both, and makes men. Makers of men—this is your 
sublime vocation. And for the sake of your work we bid you hearty 
welcome. 

We welcome you as an Association of Svuthern Colleges and Uni- 
versities. The name smacks of nothing narrow or sectional to our 
apprehension. We cherish all parts of our great country. From the 
lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to—the Pacific, shall I say? Alas 
for these convenient phrases, they seem to require revision in the near 
future! It would not be very easy just now to indicate any boun- 
daries along the lines of longitude. We have not learned conventional! 
expressions touching our budding affection for Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
Some of us may possibly not be very eager at present to take to our 
fraternal embrace the Filipinos. But we are all right on the old, 
well-established continental lines. We feel an abiding and friendly 
interest in educational work everywhere. But there are conditions 
peculiar to the colleges and universities of the South which make it to 
be reasonable that they should associate for counsel and help. Harvard, 
with her millions of endowment ; Chicago University, with her million- 
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aires, cannot very well enter into the experiences of institutions having 
less than $100,000 of income. What is a matter of simple volition 
with them would be an utter impossibility for us. 

The University of Georgia bids you welcome to her campus and 
her halls. She offers you the best that she has. You will not expect 
to find here the splendid structures which may be seen amid the elms 
at New Haven or on the heights of the Hudson. The glory and the 
pride of this little university must of necessity be, like Cornelia’s, in 
her children. And these are surely a joy and crown of which any 
mother might be proud. 

We hope that you will be interested in our history, which begins 
almost exactly with the independence of the commonwealth. It was only 
ten months and eight days after the signatures had been affixed to the 
treaty of Paris that the General Assembly of Georgia set aside 40,000 
acres of land in this beautiful wilderness for the endowment of a “seat 
of learning” to be known as the University of Georgia. The first log 
cabin in which five boys said their lessons in 1801 stood in the great 
forest within a few yards of the chair in which you now sit, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It had a door in either side and a window in each end, with a 
chimney made, as I suppose, of sticks and clay. A few rods to the 
south you may see tomorrow morning “Old College,” the first 
structure of brick erected in Georgia north of Augusta. The historian 
of the University, who is present with us this evening, records the fact 
that the bricks cost $7.50 a thousand at a kiln five miles distant. Men 
knew very little of brickmaking on the frontiers of civilization. The 
black, soft mold which then lay, ankle deep, over all these hills prob- 
ably concealed from them the fathomless beds of red clay which lay 
beneath. Iron nails were then costly luxuries, and the lime in yonder 
walls must be hauled all the way from Augusta over the “‘¢raz/s” that 
meandered through the boundless forests, and cost the “handsome 
figure,” as the dealer would say, of $10 a “cask”’!! All of which goes 
to show how intense was the zeal of the Georgians of that day for 
” Had their descendants retained that fiery 
ardor this little University might have vied with Princeton in her 
equipment. 


their “seat of learning. 


Just below us on the slope leading down to the Oconee, whose mur- 
mur you can hear, was the “College spring,” which seems to have 
determined the location of the aforesaid log cabin. It continues as of 
yore to send out a bold stream, but, alas! it is no longer fit for human 
use, for it forces its way into daylight from beneath an old building 
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now used, I think, as a stable. By degrees the town called “ Athens” 
in allusion to the little school, as I suppose, grew up around the 
campus. It was a trading post for the Cherokees, who roamed the 
forests around it. Their venison and peltries were exchanged for the 
white man’s guns and cutlery — doubtless, also, for his deadly “ fire- 
water.” 

Thus the history of the University runs parallel with that of the com- 
monwealth. When the second war with Great Britain checked the busi- 
ness of peaceful life, education suffered with the rest, and the doors of 
Franklin College had to be closed. And when the throes of the great 
Civil War shook the continent professors and students shouldered 
their muskets and marched away, many of them to return no more. 
But from the hour when those five Georgia boys sat at their Latin tasks 
in the log cabin to this day, this faithful school has been busy equip- 
ping and sending out successive classes to fill all places of trust and 
responsibility. Like the apostle to the Gentiles, she has abounded 
in labors amid penury and want. But, like him, she has persevered 
through good report and evil report, true ever to the purposes of her 
founders ! 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the association, we welcome you to 
our University, to our homes, and to our hearts. 

W. E. Boccs 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


THE SOUTH, PAST AND PRESENT 


THE southern states are the rural section of our great country. 
Consider the roll of cities: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, with their millions; Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, with 
upward of half a million each —the last two, it is true, being border 
cities ; Cincinnati, San Francisco, New Orleans, with upward of a 
quarter of a million souls; the last being the only distinctively 
southern city that can be called great, and that the least of the ten and 
only in the third rank. Then consider the long roll of cities of the 
fourth rank — numbering, say, from one hundred to two hundred and 
fifty thousand souls: Providence, Jersey City, Newark, Pittsburg, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, Louisville, Washing- 
ton —the last two again being border cities ; in this list no distinc- 
tively southern name occurs. Of towns of the fifth rank — say from fifty 
to one hundred thousand souls — such as Cambridge, Lynn, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Fall River, Worcester, Springfield, in Massachusetts ; Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Bridgeport, in Connecticut— the northeastern and 
northwestern states can boast a number too great to be enumerated 
here; whereas in the southern we have in this rank: Richmond, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Nashville, Memphis, and perhaps a town or two 
in Texas — half a dozen South to forty or fifty North. 

These are interesting considerations, and to many they seem rather 
curious and interesting than important ; but in fact the distribution of 
population is a matter of fundamental importance: it determines the 
character of a civilization ; it is the underpinning of history. The 
dominant characteristic of a rural district is conservatism. This has 
been exemplified in history over and over again. ‘The Pagans (and 
surely it is superfluous to state that no reflection is intended), they who 
clave inveterately to the old heathen religions, were country people, as 
the very term imports. In rural districts and secluded mountain 
valleys heathenism lingered for centuries after it had become extinct 
in the towns. Again, in the age of the Protestant Reformation, the 
parts of England most remote from the capital — Yorkshire, Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Cumberland, Devon —adhered to the old 
medizval faith atter London had been thoroughly reformed. Fifty 
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years ago, Clough described Boston as “the Puritan great mother 
city.” The description is no longer applicable ; Boston is not now a 
Puritan city. John Fiske has lately said that there is more Puritanism 
in the South today than in New England, and I can testify to the 
accuracy of the generalization. In the course of a winter spent in 
Charleston, I was struck by the survival of old-fashioned, low-church 
evangelicalism there, in my communion. I beheld theological types 
still flourishing which up to that time had been to me purely histori- 
cal. There is more Puritanism in Charleston than in Boston, in South - 
Carolina than in Massachusetts. 

Until the Revolutionary War, slavery was known, of course, in all 
the colonies, but the South conserved the system long after it had been 
abandoned by the rest of the country. Other causes no doubt con- 
spired to bring about its extinction in the North and its perpetuation 
in the South; but in the last analysis I believe that it was not any 
conviction as to the benefits of slavery, but raiher this intensely con- 
servative sentiment that led the South to cling to it so desperately. 
Politically, moreover, the South jealously conserved the particularistic 
principle of the old Confederation of 1776-1789, which was outgrown 
in the North and West certainly as early as Webster’s day and the 
dawn of the Whig party — say by the year 1830; from that time the 
Federal, national idea was uppermost northward, whereas southward 
we see the states’ rights idea preserved for another generation, along 
with its economic corollary, slavery. 

Furthermore, in its culture the old South was extremely conserva- 
tive; Addison, Pope, and Dr. Johnson were its literary standards ; 
Cowper was too recent to be classic, for he lived as late as the year 
1800; Shelley and Keats— not to mention Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son, who were still living — were literary upstarts, incomprehensible, 
and to be ignored. A delicate illustration of this conservatism of 
taste occurs to me in the esthetic field. The department of fine art 
most characteristic of the old South was, without doubt, miniature 
painting: a refined, aristocratic art that flourished under the patronage 
of old and wealthy families. As late as the year 1860 was living the 
Carolina miniature painter, Charles Fraser, who continued until the 


very eve of the War of Secession the traditions of his art inherited 
from the eighteenth century. 

At present we are entering an era of profound and rapid changes ; 
the forces of conservatism are giving way all along the line. This 
new and untried situation is depressing to the conservative: the 
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growth of Republicanism, the Bible as literature, German theology, 
the new poetry, realistic fiction, impressionist art, the nude in art, the 
rage for gymnastics and athletics — but there is nothing but to make 
the best of it ; the South is being drawn into the current of the world’s 
life. The economic explanation of these phenomena is a new dis- 
tribution of population—the growth of cities like Jacksonville, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Chattanooga (the A, B, C of the new South), Knoxville, 
Nashville, Memphis, Little Rock, Dallas, Houston, and San Antonio. 
The South is still relatively the rural section of the country, but 
absolutely its rising cities are growing with remarkable rapidity and 
are offering many attractions to residents. As in the old world, our 
northeastern and northwestern states, and Australia, so also in the 
South: population is gravitating toward the cities. This movement 
has been greatly accelerated by improved facilities for transportation 
and communication, and both of these influences— railroad develop- 
ment and centralization of population —are bringing about an indus- 
trial revolution; and upon all of these the new civilization is to be 
based. 

The old theology is going, and with it happily is going the spirit 
of controversy and irrational prejudice. There is an abatement of 
intolerance, a welcome increase of the spirit of liberality. In theologi- 
cal centers and circles the writings of foreign thinkers are read and 
studied. Matthew Arnold has shown us how to use the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as the literature of a people among whom the thought of right- 
eousness, of right conduct, was paramount. In the externals of 
worship there are many changes ; in the Episcopal church an infusion 
of ritual may be noted, and in other religious bodies a marked liturgi- 
cal tendency. The most remarkable phenomenon of the hour in south- 
ern culture is the literary awakening, the humanistic movement —a 
veritable southern renascence. Until recently, I myself have presided 


for several years over a literary club at Sewanee composed of a few 
professors, advanced students, and ladies interested in literature. The 
club has just published its papers, the result of last year’s study, under 
the title, Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age; and this publica- 
tion has brought me, from all over the South, programs and syllabi of 
similar clubs. I was aware before of the existence of the movement, 
but I have been impressed even to astonishment by these evidences of 
its extent and earnestness. ‘To the superficial observer this enthusiasm 
for culture seems superficial, and he sneers at it as only a passing 
“fad ;” actually it is a movement the strength and vitality of which 
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cannot be overestimated, and which affords the most promising out- 
look for general culture that the South has ever seen. Naturally, like 
all energy, it is in need of guidance. 

The bearing of the preceding considerations upon our educational 
problem must be manifest to all. The point is that we should pay 
more attention to the study of literature and to the literary aspects of 
our studies. Literature may be described as the deposit of human 
nature in successive ages. Nations and generations have left this 
record of themselves, and it would be well for us to enter more fully 
and deeply than we have hitherto entered into our rich heritage. Con- 
sider what we have in the literature of a race or an age: what stimulus 
to thought, feeling, imagination, aspiration, moral energy. We hear 
complaint that the Bible is no longer read as it used to be; the remedy 
for this decline of interest has already been pointed out ; let it be studied 
as the literature, legal, historical, poetic, philosophic, ethical, religious, 
prophetic, of the Hebrew race, as a great national literature that contains 
more truth about God than any other, and its power and charm will 
be felt anew. The vexed question of the study of the classics has 
lately been brought again into prominence by the publication of statis- 
tics showing the decline in popularity of the classical courses at Har- 
vard’ University, where, owing to the freedom of the elective system, 
such changes of taste and preference are speedily and clearly regis- 
tered. Such decline cannot be the fault of the classics themselves, for 
the human interest of the Greek and Roman literatures has not been 
lessened, far less exhausted, by time; their power to stimulate thought, 
to move the feelings and the will, to kindle the imagination, is as great 
as-ever. The fault, therefore, must lie in the teachers; who must have 
neglected the literary, that is, the humane, aspect of these studies. We 
Americans are a practical people. We test everything by the standard 
of utility. Some may lament this fact, but it cannot be helped, nor is 
it, indeed, to be lamented. With us every study must stand the test 
of utility, and any that fails to meet this demand is slowly doomed. 
Now what can be more useful than the development of personality 
the eliciting of all the powers of our complex nature ?—and this is the 
peculiar function of literature. We may rest assured that there will be 
no complaint of the inutility of a study that redounds to the expansion — 


of personality, of life. Even history may be studied with literary 
regard, may be made to conduce to literary appreciation. What is it 
that makes Gibbon, Macaulay, and Froude classics, while their contem- 
poraries, Robertson, Mitford, and Freeman are relegated to a lower 
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rank? It is that the former charm one by their literary style—the 
ultimate test of a classic. In the modern languages as well as the 
ancient, in teaching the French or German of our schools, the literary 
goal should never be lost sight of, as it can never be without linguistic 
loss. But of all national literatures one’s own has most power over the 
affections. One’s mother tongue is most potent to excite imagination, 
aspiration, reflection, action. Hence of all agencies for the development 
of personality, English literature is for us the most potent, containing, as 
it does, the whole body of Hebrew and early Christian literature in a 
translation that has never been excelled, if, indeed, it has ever been 
equaled or approached in its marvelous rendering of the spirit of the 
original. I would, therefore, that every teacher might be saturated 
with the spirit of English literature, and I am persuaded that success 
or failure in the profession may be measured by the degree of assimi- 
lation of that spirit. 

In conclusion, I hope that it may not seem too Utopian, visionary, 
and remote to put in a plea for esthetics ; primarily for attention to that 
side of literature which appeals to that obscure blend of fancy and 
feeling which we denominate esthetic. Here, in general, is our most 
grievous lack, both in the country at large, and in the southern states 
in particular. I would that the people of the growing communities, 
with mention of which this address began, might appreciate and take 
advantage of the present opportunity which, if lost, can never be recov- 
ered ; that they would provide now for systems of parks and stately 
avenues bordered by shade trees and adorned with fountains and 
statues, for the sake of unborn generations; that these commercial 
communities might be dignified, beautified, ennobled, by some regard 
for zsthetic considerations, and so exert a molding, uplifting, and 
humanizing influence for all later time. The foundations of such 
esthetic appreciation should be laid in the schools; but what can be 
hoped at present in this direction from the dreary utilitarianism, so 
blind to the highest utility, of our school and college class rooms? | 
would have these rooms decorated with a frieze blazoned with the most 
famous names, and upon the walls would have pictures hung — pictures 
of celebrated places and persons, for neglect of which modern pho- 
tography leaves one without excuse. Upon shelves in corners of the 
rooms I would place vases and casts, choice specimens of sculpture and 
pottery, to refine the sense of form; and to cultivate the sense of color, 
in which Americans are wofully deficient, would have flowering plants 
in the windows, and some touch of bright drapery which, because it 
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would not do to obscure the light from the windows, might be run on 
rods across unsightly blackboards, when these were not in use. So one 
might add to the direct teaching of the names, views, and likenesses, 
the indirect and silently educating influences of good taste. 

Our ideal should be to begin to cultivate literary and zsthetic 
appreciation among children at school and to develop that appreciation 
at college, so that our youth might be sent forth thence fully educated, 
comprehending the new situation in which they find themselves, equal 
to the task and the responsibility of leading the movement toward cul- 
ture. I conclude with a paraphrase of a wise saying of an old Roman 
poet: ‘Happy is the teacher who understands the causes of things, the 
needs, the tendency of the times, for he will not make mistakes. 


GREENOUGH WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


HavinG probably accomplished all that can be accomplished at 
the present time in elevating the standard of admission to the fresh- 
man class, it is believed that the association should next direct its 
attention to the requirements for academic degrees. It was doubtless 
with this view that our secretary has asked me to prepare a report upon 
the requirements for bachelor degrees in the colleges and universities 
in the territory covered by this association. It was proposed at first to 
investigate all the degrees given by southern institutions, but the field 
was so large and the time allowed so short, that I have confined this 
investigation to the B.A. and B.S. degrees. 

First, let us get clearly in mind the object of all colleges and all 
college courses. 

The end of college education is culture, the only preparation for 
worthy life, the life of the ordinary man, as the end of the university 
education is the training to think and investigate, the only preparation 
for the worthiest life, the life of leadership in the world of thought 
and of action. This idea of the liberal education is as old as civiliza- 
tion, and has been the purpose of all true schools and the hope of all 
good teachers’since the world began. ‘“ Wisdom is the principal thing, 
therefore get wisdom; and with all thy getting get understanding. 
Exalt her and she shall promote thee: she shall bring thee to honor,” 
said Solomon. Aristotle taught that “there is a certain education 
which our sons should receive, not as being practical and useful, not 
as indispensable, but as liberal and noble. The endeavor of nature is, 
not only that men may be able to engage in business rightly, but also 
to spend their leisure nobly. The right conduct of business and the 
noble employment of leisure are both requisite.” The ancients 
believed as we do that a liberal education is good for all races and 
orders of men, in all times and places, and under all conditions. This 
idea Cicero has expanded in the oft-quoted passage: ‘‘Nam cetere, 
neque temporum sunt, nequc ztatum omnium neque locorum; at hec 
studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, 
adversis perfugium ac solacium prebent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.” 

We may differ as to the methods of giving the child a liberal edu- 
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cation— we have undoubtedly improved those methods and enlarged 
the scope of the liberal education since the days of Solomon, Aristotle, 
and Cicero — but scholars have never differed as to the objects aimed 
at as the foundation of a worthy life. The chief elements of the 
Greek system of education were zsthetic and physical culture, the 
cultivation of literary expression, and training in the rules of argumen- 
tation. Roman education emphasized the study of institutions and 
law. With the introduction of Christianity, this system was modified 
and improved in the direction of literary and religious culture. The 
Middle Ages witnessed a change in favor of the study of languages, 
literature, and a largely fictitious history; and for several centuries 
men gave themselves to a slavish study of manuscripts which contained, 
as they thought, all the wisdom of the world. It is only in modern 
times that we have learned to appreciate the book of nature and study 
it as the Creator intended we should. Few will now deny that a liberal 
education may be obtained by other methods than the study of Latin 
and Greek texts. Thus both the material and the methods of educa- 
tion change, but the ideal continues the same throughout all the ages. 
That ideal is today, as it always has been and always will be, a liberal 
education, the only preparation for the worthy life. 

Men appreciated the value of the liberal education, and understood 
its methods, in part, at least, long before they had the slightest concep- 
tion of its rationale. It was impossible for them to grasp this until 
that grand conception of modern science, the theory of evolution, 
came to illumine all our problems and direct all our methods. The 
doctrine of infancy in the human species has thrown a flood of light upon 
the rationale of education, and has explained both the necessity for 
and a value of, that course of training which we have tried to give our 
youth ever since the time of Solomon. “The doctrine of evolution 


‘teaches us to look upon the world around us—our art, our science, 


our literature, our institutions, and our religious life—as an integral 
part, indeed, as the essential part, of our environment; and it teaches 
us to look upon education as the plastic period of adapting and adjust- 
ing our self-acting organism to this vast series of hereditary acquisi- 
tions. So that while the child’s first right and first duty is to adjust 
himself physiologically to his environment, to learn to walk, to use his 
hands, and to feed himself, to be physically independent, there still 
remains the great outer circle of education or culture, without contact 
with which no human being is really either man or woman. The child 


receives first, and in a short series of years, his animal inheritance; it 
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then remains for us in the period of education to see to it that he 
comes into his human inheritance. .... This period of adjustment 
constitutes, then, the period of education; and this period of adjust- 
ment must, as it seems to me, give us the basis for all educational 
theory and all educational practice, and it must at the same time pro- 
vide us with our ideals.” —Budler. 

It is the object of this investigation to ascertain what our southern 
colleges are doing to impart this liberal culture, as distinguished from 
the technical or professional education, or the special training for 
research, which it is the duty of the university to give. Let us first 
fix our attention closely upon the objects aimed at, and see how our 
methods measure up to these ideals. Perhaps the noblest and com- 
pletest description of the liberal education in modern literature is con- 
tained in this paragraph from that great master of evolution and edu- 
cation both, Huxley: ‘That man, I think, has had a liberal education 
whose body has been so trained in youth that it is the ready servant of 
his will, and does with ease and pleasure all that as a mechanism it is 
capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its 
parts of equal strength and in smooth running order, ready, like a 
steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work and to spin the gossa- 
mers, as well as forge the anchors, of the mind; whose mind is stored 
with the knowledge of the great fundamental truths of nature and of 
the laws of her operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions have been trained to come to heel by a 
vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience ; one who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness and 
to esteem others as himself.” 

This noble statement gives us the starting point for an analysis of 
the elements of the liberal education. First, the youth must have a 
body “so trained that it is the ready servant of his will, and does with 
ease and pleasure all that as a mechanism it is capable of.”” We know 
now that a knowledge of his physical nature, its structure, its organi- 
zation, the laws of its development and health, and especially of those 
iaws which control the working of the brain and the nervous system, 
is the most valuable knowledge the man can have. This implies also 
a knowledge of the effects of bodily habits upon mental states; of the 
laws of exercise, diet, and sleep, and of the right use of all those things 
that tend to produce that healthy body which the best support of the 
intellectual life. The Greeks gave a proper place to physical training 
in their system of education, but from their time to our own the physi- 
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cal education has been too much neglected. One of the most impor- 
tant questions we have to ask of our colleges is, What are you doing to 
build human “bodies which shall ever be the ready servant of the will 
and do with ease and pleasure all that as a mechanism they are capa- 
ble of?” We regret to say that we have received a very unsatisfactory 
answer to this important question—so unsatisfactory an answer that 
we may as well say that very little is systematically done outside of a 
half dozen institutions—and drop the matter here. 

Secondly, the making of the intellect, the building of the “clear, 
cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in smooth 
running order.” We give the youth this training chiefly by the study of 
mathematics and the physical sciences, and by training in logic and 
philosophy. How are we doing this ? 

Thirdly, we must give the youth a knowledge of his own tongue, 
its history, its laws, its idoms, and its capabilities. In these days it is 
necessary that he also have a knowledge of the tongues of several 
other peoples. In order to avail himself of the literature and art of 
the past and to make his own contribution to the thought of the future, 
he must, in fact, know all the methods of embodying thought and feel- 
ing. Language, the vehicle of thought, is absolutely essential, espe- 
cially a mastery of the mother tongue. It is the crystal vial that 


contains all the potentiality of the living present, as literature is the 
sculptured urn that holds all the ashes of the dead past. These are 
not mere accomplishments ; rightly viewed and used, they are an inspi- 


ration, a lesson, and a guide. Aside from their direct, or. first uses, 
the languages are the most perfect educational polishing machines. 
In the gymnasium of the Latin and Greek, the mind, stripped like the 
athlete, brings many an intellectual muscle into play. Properly used, 
these studies exercise many faculties— observation, comparison, and 
analysis, as well as memory, imagination, and taste. Through them 
the youthful mind grows to robust manhood, so that he who was but a 
stripling of a freshman finds himself an intellectual Hercules when a 
senior. 

Fourthly, we must store the mind with the knowledge of nature 
and her laws, while we fill the heart with the love of her. It is a trite 
saying that the Creator has given us two books to study —the book of 
Revelation and the book of Nature. But we cannot express it better. 
The book of Nature is laid out open before the child everywhere for 
the purpose of developing his senses and teaching him law and beauty. 
Nature study is the joy and inspiration of the young, the comfort and 
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recreation of the old; it brings us some of the most useful knowledge 
we ever get, trains the perceptive powers to habits of accurate and dis- 
criminating observation, and develops the reason and the judgment. 

Fifthly, the liberally educated man must have a knowledge of the 
experiences and opinions of his ancestors as expressed in their institu- 
tions and laws. He must know all the sad and wearisome steps by 
which man has marched from savagery to civilization, from the dark- 
ness toward the light. So we come to sociology, the science of sciences, 
in the light of whose teachings, we optimists believe, man is to march 
through the deserts and the wildernesses into the promised land, which 
hope has ever held before our race, and which is the object of all our 
striving. For this Heaven the whole race is being educated ; for races 
have their periods of infancy, youth, manhood, and old age, as well as 
individual men ; and this world was made to be the home, the school, 
and the training ground of our human kind, so that, at least, we might 
all enter into this estate of perfect knowledge, perfect peace, and per- 
fect joy. 

Sixthly, and, finally, the moral and religious nature must be devel- 
oped —‘“‘the passion trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience.” Better not educate the man at all 
than sharpen all his powers and then leave him without a conscience 
to direct him. Conscience is the guardian of the man, and righteous- 
ness is the teacher of conscience. Righteousness is the finishing touch 
to the picture, the final tempering of the tool, the governor of the 
engine, the compass of the ship. What is man worth without a “ ten- 
der conscience ?”” What is education worth without righteousness ? 
Just as much as the picture without the finishing touch, the tool with- 
out temper, the engine without governor, the ship without compass. 

Let us see, now, how our southern colleges are planning to give 
their students this sixfold training which we call the liberal education. 
In order to conform to the language of the catalogues, we will group 
the various subjects of instruction together under the following heads: 

First, the English language —the mother tongue-—and its litera- 
ture. 

Second, other languages and their literatures, especially the glori- 
ous Latin and Greek, and the French and the German —and, must we 
not now say, Spanish ? 

Third, the mathematics. 

Fourth, the natural sciences ; divided into the experimental sciences, 
physics, and chemistry, and the descriptive sciences, botany,and biology. 
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Fifth, history and political science. 

Sixth, philosophy. 

Seventh, physical culture and all that contributes thereto. 

Eighth, moral and righteous training. Moral training must, of 
course, be given with and through all of these. It is too spiritual to 
be described and measured as we describe and measure the others, and 
must, therefore, be left to be understood. 

The courses of study presented in the catalogues of some fifty col- 
leges and universities in our territory have been examined and ana- 
lyzed, and the results classified and measured in accordance with the 
plan used in our best institutions ; that is, the work required in the 
different subjects has been reduced to the number of hours of recita- 
tions and lectures in the annual session. The number of written exer- 
cises, themes, or reports, required to be prepared outside recitation 
hours were noted wherever possible. The amount of parallel reading 
required was also noted. The minimum amount of laboratory work 
required was ascertained, each unit representing two hours. In the 
accompanying tables, the first figures under each head represent the 
number of hours of recitations or lectures. W. stands for regular 
written exercises, themes, or reports, and the figures following express 
the number of them required. P. stands for parallel reading, and the 
figures following mean the number of pages. L. stands for laboratory 
work, and the figures represent the number of two-hour periods. 
Where sciences are taught in the laboratory (as they should be), this 
laboratory work is included with the recitations and lectures, two hours 
being reckoned as one. Where the instruction is in part by lectures 
and in part by recitation, the amount of laboratory work required is 
given in parenthesis. The work in languages and literature is given 
under three heads: the English language and literature, the ancient 
languages and their literature, the modern languages and their litera- 
ture ; and the total of these is given in the next column. Pure math- 
ematics has a column to itself. Experimental sciences and descriptive 
sciences are given in separate columns, and the total work bestowed 
upon mathematics and sciences is given in the next column. History 
and political science are given in one column, philosophy in another, 
and these two added together in a third. A column is devoted to 
physical culture, including military drill and similar exercises. 
Another column gives the total number of hours required in the 
entire course for B.A. or B.S. The first figures in this case express 
the total number of hours required in the course ; the second figure 
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the number of hours of prescribed studies ; and the third the number 


” 


of hours of elective studies. The word “thesis” in this column means 
that an original thesis or dissertation is required in addition to the 
foregoing work. ‘The last column gives the average number of hours 
per week of recitation, lecture, and laboratory work for the entire 
course (two laboratory equal to one of recitation). Accompanying 
this paper is only one of the large tables. This gives in one group 
the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the eight 
colleges and universities belonging to the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools in the Southern States. For the purpose of 
comparison we have added at the bottom of this table the work 
required for the B.A. at Yale. The second group in the table gives 
the requirements for the degree of B.A. in twelve of the best colleges 
and universities in the territory having neariy the same entrance and 
graduation requirements as the colleges belonging to this association. 
It has not been possible, in the case of some of the institutions having 


the “‘Group system,” to distribute the work required into all of the 
columns; but the distribution has been carried as far as possible, and 
the “Group” distribution is given wherever it was impossible to carry 
it further. 

The figures without initials before them represent the total number 
of hours in the annual session. For example, if a study is scheduled 
for three hours a week for a term of twelve weeks, the gross number of 
thirty-six hours is included. If a subject is scheduled for three hours 
a week for forty weeks, 120 hours are put down. No effort has been 
made to eliminate the holidays or periods devoted to examinations. 
It is believed that the deduction for holidays and examinations . would 
be approximately equal for all institutions. 

The announcements or catalogues give in most cases fairly definite 
statements with regard to the subjects taught and the number of hours 
devoted to recitations and lectures. The majority of them are very 
indefinite, however, with regard to the number of written exercises, 
themes, or reports, and the amount of parallel reading required. Very 
few state exactly how much laboratory work is required, though the 
majority mention it in connection with the sciences. Statements with 
regard to the work in history and philosophy are less definite than 
those with regard to the work in mathematics and languages. The 
work required in physical culture is rarely defined at all, even in insti- 
tutions known to have good equipment. We would urge all institu- 
tions to be more definite in their statements of all these matters. 
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In some institutions, where the rule is to give perfect freedom of 
election, it has been impossible to ascertain what the requirements for 
B.A. are. To illustrate, one institution merely requires that the stu- 
dent shall have finished twenty units, one unit being a three-hour 
course running through the session of forty weeks, or the equivalent 
made up from shorter courses, making a total of 2400 hours for the 
degree. Only a few studies amounting to two or three units are 
prescribed. Such an institution has no course whatever for the B.A. 
degree. The elective system is one thing ; to give absolute freedom of 
election without system isa very different thing. The majority of our 
institutions give the student some freedom of election within “ groups,” 
and prescribe a certain order of studies. Such requirements are 
logical and have been included. ‘To give the kind of undergraduates 
we get in the South the privilege to elect all their studies without 
regard to “ group” or order of study, is contrary to every principle of 
education. In such extreme cases no B.A. requirements could be stated. 

Examining the first group in the table (institutions in the Southern 
College Association), we find that they all require from one to three 
years’ work in English, from two to four years’ work in ancient lan- 
guage, and one to three years’ work in pure mathematics. They all 
require some science, but the requirements in sciences and philosophy 
vary more widely. The following table, giving the number of hours 
positively prescribed in the different subjects, and the average total 
number of hours, and hours per week for the eight colleges in this 
association, shows how the requirements vary in the different institu- 
tions: 

WORK PRESCRIBED BY COLLEGES IN SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION FOR 


B.A. DEGREE 


Average for 


Highest, hours Lowest, hours __ these colleges 
hours 
On English and literature, - Univ. So. Wash. & Lee. 
Course A. 
380 120 260 
On ancient languages and lit- 
erature, - - Univ. So. Univ. Tenn. 
Course A. 
880 280 563 
On the total of prescribed 
languages and literature, - Vanderbilt and Wash. & Lee. 
Univ. Miss. 
1120 620 1090 
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Average for 
Highest, hours Lowest, hours ___ these colleges 
hours 
On pure mathematics, - Univ. So. Vanderbilt. 
360 160 282 
On experimental sciences, Univ. Miss. Univ. So. 
400 60 229 
On descriptive sciences, = - Univ. Tenn. Several 
440 none 226 
On total in mathematics and 
sciences, - - - Univ. Tenn. Vanderbilt. 
1240 360 626 
On history and_ political 
science and philosophy, - Trinity. Vanderbilt. 
600 200 364 
Total required for degree, - Univ. Tenn. Wash. & Lee 
12970 2180 2611 
Total positively prescribed, Univ. Miss. Univ. N. C. 
2160 out of 2800 1600 out of 2560 
Average per week for whole 
course, - - - - Univ. Tenn. Wash. & Lee 
18% 13% 16% 


The requirements of the second group of institutions do not differ 
greatly from the above, with the exception of the University of Vir- 
ginia, which requires a total of only 1380 hours, 1140 of which are 
prescribed and 240 elective, against a total of 2478 for all the institu- 
tions of this group. The methods of the University of Virginia are 
so different from those of other institutions that they can hardly be 
compared. No order of studies is prescribed. It requires at the pres- 
ent time, however, a definite amount of work in each one of the seven 
groups which have been inserted in the table. 

We have also tabulated the courses offered by some thirty other 
institutions, denominational colleges, agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges, and miscellaneous institutions. ‘There is not space to present 


the results. The important points learned from them will be noticed 


below. 

Further discussion of the data contained in the tables is unneces- 
sary. They will repay careful study, and each reader will draw his own 
conclusions. 


Some of the institutions giving great freedom of election object 
to this plan of measuring the work done in hours of lectures, recita- 
tions, laboratory work, etc., on the ground that time is not an impor- 


tant factor in their requirements. With them the student is given 
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his degree whenever he can pass the required examinations, whether 
he has attended one year or ten, and taken 600 hours, or even 6000, 
of recitation and laboratory work in the institution. If we cannot 
measure our'requirements in hours of lectures, recitations, and labora- 
tory work, and in numbers of written reports and pages of parallel 
reading, how shall we measure them at all? Their plan is opposed 
alike to the best experience of the oldest schools and the surest teach- 
ings of modern science. Carried out to its conclusion, it means that 
neither time nor environment, residence in a community of scholars, 
daily contact with learned professors, or regular work in libraries and 
laboratories, count for anything in education. These things may be 
stimuli or helps, but they are not necessary. Do these institutions 
mean to tell their students that these things are really not necessary, 
and that they might as well take their books and apparatus home and 
do their work there and come up to the university for examinations ? 
It is universally agreed, now, that examinations are no adequate test of 
culture, even if they are a test of information acquired. As time is a 
great, if not the most essential, factor of evolution, so it is the most 
important factor in education, and the most essential part of the envi- 
ronment of culture is the people we meet, the books we read, and the 
things we see and work with. To deny that we can measure our 
requirements in time or estimate the educational value of our institutions 
by taking an inventory of their professors, libraries, laboratories, etc., 
is to remove the foundations of our system of education. 

We have also prepared a similar table showing the requirements for 
the B.S. degrees in our colleges. The effort was carried far enough to 
show very clearly that nothing more could be learned from the inves- 
tigation beyond the fact that our colleges have extremely indefinite, 
and widely varying: views with regard to the meaning of the B.S. 
deyvrees. In the best institutions the B.S. course is one in which the 
sciences and modern languages have the leading place. In the major- 
ity, however, the course for B.S. is a hotchpotch of whatever the col- 
lege has to offer outside of the ancient languages. For this reason, 
we will not burden this paper with this table or any discussion of it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is with great hesitation that I submit some general conclusions 
and recommendations for the consideration of this association. Believ- 
ing that a set of propositions is necessary in order to start the discus- 
sion, which, it is hoped, will lead to the adoption of certain fixed 
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principles regulating the requirements for academic degrees in the 
institutions belonging to this association, | make the following sug- 
gestions: 

It is impossible for me to give in detail all the reasons for these 
conclusions and recommendations, though they are drawn from the 
study I have made and are based upon the facts ascertained. I can- 
not present all the data used in any number of tables, although I 
have with me some fifty sheets. representing the courses in as many 
different institutions, which I hope members will examine and criticise. 

I believe that the conditions existing in the southern colleges whose 
published catalogues and reports have been studied justify me in pro- 
posing that this association consider definite action upon the following 
points : 

First. Abolish all academic degrees excepting the B.A. and pos- 
sibly the B.S. The first thing that impresses one in looking over the 
lists of degrees given by these institutions, is the fertility of the imag 
ination and the inventive powers of their faculties as displayed in the 
multiplication of degrees and courses of study. As a rule, the smaller 
the colleges and the more limited their faculties, the more numerous 
are the courses of study and the degrees offered. Among bachelors 
degrees we find Bachelor of Arts, of sciences, of philosophy, of letters, 
of pedagogics, and of literature; not to speak of Bachelors of Agricul- 
ture, scientific agriculture, civil, mining, and electrical] engineering, of 
mechanic arts; of veterinary science, and even of domestic science— 
whatever that is-—which probably do not belong to our field. Confin- 
ing ourselves to the degrees supposed to represent the liberal education, 
we should give only those which have some real significance. Under 
this rule, we should certainly eliminate the degree of Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy, which students usually consider the “consolation prize,” in 
horse-racing parlance, to be awarded to him who cannot get anything 
better. So I fail to see that the degree of Bachelor of Letters or of 
Bachelor of Literature has any significance in these colleges different 
from that of Bachelor of Arts. 

Second. The association should denounce in unmeasured terms the 
practice of some colleges of giving honorary academic degrees. It is 
bad enough to give hononary A.M.’s and Ph.D.’s, which should be earned 
graduate university degrees, awarded only for the highest attainments in 
certain special studies and upon evidence of ability to conduct inde- 
pendent research, and tested by a course of several years, based upon a 
liberal education. But it is an intolerable outrage to give honorary 
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bachelor degrees, because this practice strikes at the very foundation 
of the liberal education. No self-respecting man will have a B.A. or 
B.S. degree if we give them away for nothing. 

Third. Let us agree upon certain general requirements for the 
bachelor degrees that we do give, and make them signify something. 
Basing my suggestions upon the average requirements of our more 
reputable institutions and seeking to make them what they can do best, 
I would suggest for the B.A. degree the following program : 

A course of study, based upon the present requirements of this asso- 
ciation for admission to the freshman class, covering not less than three 
years for the best prepared and brightest students, but requiring four 
years of the averge student, aggregating a total of at least 2400 hours 
of recitations, lectures, and laboratory work (counting two hours of 
laboratory work for each one of lecture or recitation), distributed 
among the four great groups of studies in approximately the following 
proportions : 

1. Languages and literature, about 960 hours, including 240 hours 
of the English language and literature, 240 hours in one ancient lan- 
guage, at least, with weekly written work and parallel reading in both ; 
the remainder to be made up from the other ancient and modern lan- 
guages. 

2. Pure mathematics, at least 240 hours, covering advanced alge- 
bra, plane and solid geometry, and plane trigonometry. 

3. The natural sciences, at least 480 hours, divided between one 
experimental science and one descriptive science, with regular labora- 
tory work. Our southern preparatory schools do little in the natural 
sciences, and this makes it necessary to give considerable time to their 
study in the college course. ‘This has always been the weakest place 
in our southern colleges, and in many of them the sciences are still 
wretchedly taught. 

4. History, political science, and philosophy, 240 hours, two years’ 
study in some department of history, or one year each in history and 
philosophy, with written reports and parallel reading. 

This leaves 480 hours to be elected. I would recommend that the 
studies for the first two years be prescribed for the most part, and their 
order fixed; in other words, that the electives be confined chiefly to the 
last two years of the course. We should insist upon a logical order of 
studies during the entire course. The so-called elective system, as I 


have suggested above, has done as much as anything else to degrade 
the bachelor degrees in our colleges. It is absurd to talk about a 
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seventeen-year-old boy electing for himself a course of liberal educa- 
tion, and it is even more absurd to permit him to take the course he 
elects in any order he may choose. An @ éa carte dinner is a suffi- 
ciently dangerous thing for the infant when eaten in proper order and 
manner; we would think it a crime to let the child eat his ice and 
soup, his cheese and his roast, his salad and his entreés all at the same 
time or in any order that might strike his fancy. This is exactly what 
happens ina good many of our so-called southern universities with 
elective courses. We should allow no elections on the part of students 
which prevent a proper distribution of work among the four great 
groups of subjects named above, and should see to it that the work is 
undertaken in proper order and done in a propermanner. At present 
I fear that it is true of us, as a recent writer has said, that “fa B.A. is 
as meaningless an abbreviation as one can find.’”’ The B.A. used to 
be considered a license to teach the common, literary branches. If it 
has lost this significance, is it not the fault of our institutions ? How 
shall we make it mean something again? Only by agreeing among 
ourselves what it shall stand for, and then enforcing that standard by 
every fair means possible. We can restore the Bachelor of Arts to his 
profession as teacher only by making the degree represent a definite 
amount of discipline and culture, as proposed above. In order to be 
sure of this, it will be absolutely requisite in addition that the candi- 
date should pursue these studies in proper order and in a systematic 
way, in a public institution, under competent teachers, for a definite 
and fixed length of time, and finally be promoted upon examinations 
whose results should be recorded and certified by a diploma. This 
means that we must agree among ourselves what institutions are worthy 
of recognition, and then cultivate among graduates the habit of attach- 
ing the name of their institution to their degree. 

Fourth. We should distinguish sharply between technical and pro- 
fessional degrees in the b.A., and especially between these degrees and 
the B.S. If we adopt the above course for the B.A. degree, then the 
B.S. degree should make mathematics and experimental and descrip- 
tive sciences the chief things ; allowing, say, 360 hours for pure mathe- 
matics and 840 hours for the sciences, including a proper amount of 
laboratory work. We should require in addition at least 240 hours of 
English language and literature ; 240 hours of a modern language ; 
and 240 hours of history and philosophy, leaving about 480 hours to 
be elected. Again, the work of the first two years should be largely 
prescribed, and the order of studies laid down, and elective work 
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reserved for the last two years. In addition to the 2400 hours required 
for the B.A. and the B.S. degree, there should in all cases be required 
a systematic course in physical culture, including instruction in regard 
to diet, clothing, sleep, and the methods of preserving the health and 
keeping one’s self in condition for the highest intellectual life. Our 
experience teaches us that no subjects are of greater importance to 
the success of the student, and that none are more sadly neglected, 
indeed, both in the homes and in the schools. 

In conclusion, it must be apparent that our association can render 
no better service than by making the bachelor degrees of our colleges 
signify something definite in the way of discipline and culture. Our 
stronger institutions need to have their work straightened out and 
leveled up, and the weaker ones need our assistance. Will not the 
institutions of this association set an example by adoping a definite 
plan of work leading to bachelor degrees, and by adopting definite 
rules with regard to the requirements for these degrees, which will 
make them mean something, and then go to work to enforce these rules 
with al] the strength they have ? The medical colleges have organ- 
ized associations, whose objects are, the establishment of fixed require- 
ments for the degree of doctor of medicine. Has not the time come 
for an association of academic institutions which shall fix the require- 
ments for our ordinary college degrees, and thus put a liberal education 


upon a sound basis ? 
CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


COLLEGE DEGREES 


WE need not include in our discussion professional degrees; par- 


ticularly law, medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy, and we might with 
almost as much propriety omit the theological degree. Unfortunately 
our professional degrees do not rest upon the solid basis of a liberal 
education, and do not deserve the name of higher education. We have 
very few schools, indeed, that demand any previous preparation for 
entrance upon these courses. ‘The result is that the instructiou 
received in the professional school can only make men who will be 
closely imprisoned within the circle of daily routine and business, 
There seems to be no remedy for this unfortunate state of affairs. 
While the public interest demands that the professional man should 


enter upon his studies with better preparation, still the individual 
demands that he be allowed to take the shortest cut he can toa 
lucrative profession. It seems to be with us an unwritten law that 
admission to the different professions shall be absolutely free and 
unrestricted. 

Of regular degrees we shall speak, first, of those given as the equiv- 
alent, or the supposed equivalent, of work done in the college or uni- 
versity. 

For a long time the B.A. degree has stood for all that is best in 
culture and education. We insist that its requirements should remain 
substantially as heretofore. We are not claiming that the traditional 
amount of Latin and Greek is best for every man. We are not discus- 
sing the value of the classics, nor waging war with the man who sees in 
the scientific curriculum all that is valuable in education; we are not 
joining issue with the exponent of manual training. It may be alto 


gether advisable to establish a type of education in which the modern 
languages shall be central. We have no objection to the establishing 
of such a type, or of any type which its advocates may consider either 
better or easter. What we would insist upon is that the classics shall 
not be dropped from their central position in the arts course. The 
classics must remain central in the most complete type of humanistic 
education, because of their disciplinary and culture value; because 
through them the finest distillation of the spirit of the old Greeks and 
Romans is brought to bear upon the temper of the present ; because of 
168 
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their power to vitalize and uplift the spirit of man. We would make it 
an article of faith that the classics shall never be eliminated from the 
arts degree. We say this, not because we wish to diagnose men in a 
lump, as the opponents of the classics claim, and force them all to take 
the same dose, but because those who insist that the classics are of 
minor importance ought to make their claim good by building up a 
distinctive degree. If they can make some other degree represent 
more than the arts degree does, all right; but if they insist that they 
must have a certain disease, they ought to be willing to submit to the 
conventional treatment. Let them make any substitution that they 
wish, but do not let them lower the ideal. 

The great trouble with degrees is that they come from so many 
different sources and from sources so widely differing, both as to the 
volume and purity of the stream. Many colleges in Tennessee begin 
with a, b, c, and leave off with Ph.D. The land is filled with “easy 
method” institutions and will be so until the end of time. They 
graduate a fellow in one year, and he has the whole of his after life in 
which to explain away the disgrace of the thing. The only remedy is 
an enlightened public opinion. Here, as elsewhere, that great censor 
must do its work. In the interval, every lover of genuine scholarship 
must help public opinion by hitting sham whenever and wherever it 
raises its head. 

The eagerness with which honorary degrees are sought is at once 
pitiful and amusing. Every educator knows of one or more instances 
of the kind, and it is a fact that in more than one instance there has 
been a regular sale of such educational green goods. 

The number of degrees granted in 1895-6, the latest figures obtain- 
able, excluding those given in law, medicine, and theology, was 10,761, 
of which number 8840 were conferred upon men. The number of 
honorary degrees for the year was 755, being 140 less than for the pre- 
vious year. The degree of doctor of philosophy was conferred as an 
honorary degree by no less than s¢x¢een institutions. This, too, in the 
face of efforts that have been made to suppress the granting of the 
Ph.D. as an honorary degree. 

At a meeting of the affiliated clubs of graduate students, held at 
New York City, April 23, 1893, at which representatives of the Cornell, 
Harvard, and Johns Hopkins graduate clubs were present, steps were 
taken to secure uniformity in the requirements leading to the doctor’s 


degree. It was decided that the doctor’s degree ought to stand for 
research, all the world over, as it does in Europe; that our higher 
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institutions practically unite in this requirement. Regret was expressed, 
however, that some universities confer this degree after an examination 
on reading pursued i” adsentia, or on studies pursued in residence ; 
while others give honorary Ph.D. degrees, a practice that tends to 
degrade the degree. It was finally resolved that efforts should be made 
to bring it about that the doctor’s degree should be given only to per- 
sons competent to advance knowledge in some department, and trained 
as resident graduates in some university of high standing. It is grati- 
fying to know that our leading universities have put this degree on 
the same footing that it has in Europe. Just here, pardon me for say- 
ing that it has been for a long time known that Americans could 
obtain the German doctorate with less trouble than that of Harvard or 
Johns Hopkins, although it counted for more. The institutional life 
of the two countries is so different that it is hardly possible for those 
on different sides of the Atlantic to correctly judge of each other. 

One of the best colleges in the East, an institution with a large and 


generous equipment, and with more than 500 academic students, says : 
“The degree of Ph.D. will not be conferred by the college at present. 
In the estimation of the trustees and faculty, the requirements for this 
degree cannot be properly met where there is not special provision for 
extended graduate work.” This has the right ring to it. Such an 
institution, you may rely upon it, is not one of the sixteen which 
grant honorary Ph.D. degrees. 

We do not believe that there is a college or university in all the 
South which ought to think of giving a Ph.D. degree in its course. 
Let us be honest enough to send a man who wants this work, and is 


ready for it, to a place where he caw get it. 
W. D. Mooney 


FRANKLIN, TENN. 
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THE views I hold on this subject were briefly set forth in a letter 
published in the ation of April 8, 1897. The arguments I consid- 
ered to be good ones then, seem to me to be of equal force now; and 
so I shall be pardoned if this paper is largely an expansion of what was 
said at thattime. Noram I alone in thinking it a very great mistake to 
make the sudden transfer from Xenophon to Homer. Various Greek 
scholars, some of them teachers in schools, and others in universities, 
and some of them men of the greatest authority in matters pertaining 
to Greek have told me that they held the same opinion as the one 
advocated in this paper. ‘Teachers in schools have told me that they 
made Homer follow Xenophon only because the colleges required it ; 
although, if the truth were known, it might be found that the colleges 
make the requirement in order to satisfy the teachers in the schools. 
I had earnestly hoped that the Southern Association would cut loose 
from Homer, and would insist that only Attic prose should be read by 
boys preparing for college, on the same principle that would keep 
them from making Chaucer a requirement in English. 

If we knew that children in France were taught the metric system 
in their elementary arithmetic, and were then made to study one in 
which the English system of weights and measures was employed, 
should we not call this a very unwise procedure ? But would it not be 
very closely analagous to the common way of making Xenophon the 
first author to be read by beginners in Greek, and Homer the second. 

There can be no doubt that the burden of proof is on those who 
favor the retention of Homer. Simply state the facts, and their posi- 
tion seems to be so utterly unreasonable, and in such plain violation of 
the soundest educational principles, that this would surely appear to be 
a one-sided question. The statement of the case is this: 

Here is a foreign and ancient language, acknowledged to be 
extremely difficult, especially in its forms and in its vocabulary. The 
hold on it acquired even by graduates of good colleges is so imperfect, 
that the opponents of the language find one of their most effective 
weapons of attack, by simply pointing to the meager results obtained 
after five or six years of earnest and faithful work on the part of teacher 
and pupil. Ask the graduate if he can really read Greek for the sake 
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of pleasure, and the question is apt to provoke a smile. Ask the pro- 
fessor if his A.B. graduates can do this, and the question will probably 
call forth a sigh. A few—a very few—select minds are able to do it; 
but for ninety-five out of every hundred college graduates the case is 
probably as has been stated. 

In teaching this language the common sense of the civilized world 
has settled down on two things: first, Attic prose must be the basis of 
the teaching and constantly kept in view as the standard ; and secondly, 
Xenophon is, on the whole, the most suitable author to begin with, and 
the Anabasis the most suitable of his works. Even this book, however, 
it may be remarked in passing, is too difficult for beginners, and many 
and this is wise ; 


” 


teachers approach it through some sort of a “ gate ; 
for Xenophon wrote the Avadasis for Greeks and not for foreigners, 
and for men instead of boys. 

So far, so good. In opening up this difficult subject to immature 
minds the teacher begins with about as simple a presentation as circum- 
stances warrant, and leads the pupil along in steady and orderly pro- 
gression, linking the things to be learned with what has been already 
learned ; and if any human mind has discovered two better principles 
of teaching than these, the fact has been kept a profound secret. 

What has a boy acquired in the hands of a good and capable teacher 
by the time he has read his four books of the Avaéasis? He has his 
prose paradigms pretty well in hand-—and that is more than many a 
college graduate can say—and has the nucleus (but nothing more) of 
a prose vocabulary. He begins to think he sees daylight ahead of him. 


He is beginning to acquire some degree of confidence in himself, 
and in the new powers developed in him by his training in Greek. 
While his pathway is still difficult, he at least feels that the ground 
under his feet issolid. The principles he has learned seem to be princi- 
ples sureenough, and capable of constant application, barring the excep- 
tions that help to prove the rules. In other words, he feels encouraged, 
as he sees that Greek can be learned, like other things. It is hard 
enough, even thus, and he does not want his lessons lengthened that 
he may see the outcome in any particular part of the narrative. Still, 
he is satisfied. If it hadn’t been Greek, it would have been something 
else to worry him. And then, he knows a little about a language that 
comparatively few boys study, and the road begins to look smoother 
and not so steep. 

What is the next thing that is done for him? Is he led along a 
gradual ascent, as would be the case if he were studying Latin or 
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French, or German? Vo. The most violent wrench is made that 
occurs anywhere in his whole school or college course. Though he is 
still a beginner, he is plunged into the most archaic literature the lan- 
guage possesses. Instead of continuing to read Greek like Xenophon’s, 
he is reading Greek as unlike this as the literature affords. Instead of 
finding that he can constantly apply the principles he learned so 
slowly, they are so frequently violated, that exceptions now seem to be 
the rule. Instead of having firm ground under his feet, he has shift- 
ing sand. One of his strongest mental props is knocked from under 
him, for he cannot see any evidence of /aw in what he is now read- 
ing. One thing seems to do about as well as another, and he is in a 
strange and fluctuating dialect, with new and odd forms, new words 
without end, new meanings to old words, new syntax, and, of course, 
a new “pony” to help him make some progress and to guide his 
guesses. 

I have tried to make this a fair picture of the way the matter stands 
in the case of the average boy ; and if the picture represents the truth, 
all will agree that there must be some impelling consideration weighty 
enough to counterbalance the soundest principles of teaching. Is 
this so? Does practice rejoice against theory in this one language 
and in no other? The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. Can it be 
that spirit and life can be breathed into this so-called dead language 
only by such a radical departure from sound and logical method ? 

What reasons are assigned for this departure? Is it done so as to 
make sure that a boy who discontinues his Greek when he enters col- 
lege shall have read some of Homer in the original ? Hardly; because 
are arranged for those 


the courses, being confessedly ‘ preparatory,’ 
who keep up the study of Greek, and not for those who fall. by the 
way. It is to be presumed (though I have no statistics to prove it) 
that the large majority of those who complete the Greek requirements 
for entrance to college, continue the study for a year or two after they 
enter; and it 1s out of the question to suppose that conscientious 
teachers would in this manner sacrifice the many for the sake of the 
few. For, if the student continues his Greek in college, it is almost 
always the case that he has to go back to Attic prose, only to find that 
the foundation he had slowly and laboriously laid has ‘become unset- 
tled and shaky, and as far as Attic prose is concerned he is really worse 
off than when he took up Homer; and yet, Attic prose, bear in mind, 
has to be the standard form of the language. 

Is it because of the great place Homer holds in literature, in order 
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that boys may early learn to feel his power and charm? If so, the 
end is probably defeated ninety times out of a hundred. If the pupil 
is faithful and industrious, the task is too laborious, progress is too 
slow, and what is read is too small in amount. Or if, as is very likely, 
he “‘ rides a pony,” he had better be referred at once to a good prose 
or poetical translation which will be worth reading in itself as Eng- 
lish literature. I emphasize ‘‘ good,” because the probability is that 
his “ handy literal translation ” will vitiate his taste for good English, 
and will enable him to read the whole of both poems in less time than 
the conscientious student puts upon his two or three books. If the 
teacher wants a beginner to 


‘‘hear, as ocean on a western beach, 


The surge and thunder of the Odyssey,” 


he will not succeed by having him read this small amount. This pro- 
cess has been likened by Professor Gildersleeve to bringing in a bucket 
of salt water and pretending that by dabbling in it we are getting a 
sight of the ocean! 

Is it for the sake of learning more Greek ? I honestly believe that 
for every step forward in Homer, the boy slips back two or three steps 
in the scant knowledge of Attic, unless the teacher tries to prevent 
this by constantly requiring Homer to be expressed in terms of Attic, 
a process I suppose none will undertake to defend, either from the 
point of view of linguistic or literary gain, since it degrades Homer 
and makes of his great poems a mere corpus vile for the beginner to 
practice his crudities upon. 

Shall we say that the object is not to gain an increased but a wider 
knowledge of Greek, by contrasting the language in its fluid and in its 
comparatively solidified state ? How can it be other than a pedagog- 
ical blunder of the first magnitude to attempt such a wide leap with 
youngsters whose legs are by no means steady under them even in 
the plain and beaten path of the Avadasis ? As well take a child to 
whom the smooth and gradual ascent of the Campanile in Venice is 
fatiguing, and start him up the sides of the Great Pyramid, where even 
a grown man has to be both pushed and pulled. 

The strongest argument, however, for retaining Homer in a pre- 
paratory course seems to be the one presented by Mr. William F. 
Abbot, of Worcester, Mass., in a letter to the Vation published two 
weeks after my communication appeared. His argument may be 
summed up as follows: As a mere abstract question it does seem 
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absurd to read Homer in secondary schools, but the adoption of a 
logical course would tend still more to disgust the young American of 
today with Greek. On the other hand, the study of Homer arouses a 
genuine interest in Greek literature. In no part of the classics studied 
by schoolboys can so deep an interest be kindled as in Homer. The 
simplicity of his style and the fascination of his story are so great that it 
does not require much time to learn the peculiarities of the dialect wel] 
enough to read intelligently and with great enjoyment; and the boys 
are stimulated to know more of Homer’s strange world of over twenty 
centuries ago. Mr. Abbot believes that the banishment of Homer 
from the schools would give a severe blow to the already waning study 
of Greek ; and the difficulties, he says, vanish into thin air in the light 
of experience — and his experience covers more than fifteen years. 

I will add to this the following testimony on the same side: Pro- 
fessor Seymour, of Yale, in a letter on this subject, told me that he 
once read at a teachers’ convention a paper advising the discontinu- 
ance of Homer in the schools, and that he had never had such a hos- 
tile audience to face as he had then, for the teachers of the preparatory 
schools would not hear to the banishment of Homer. 

Now I frankly admit that an ounce of experience and actual fact 
is worth a pound of mere theory, and that if we could not keep boys 
from being “disgusted” with Greek by following any logical method, 
we ought to surrender some of our logic and try to secure good results 
without it. But the position taken by Mr. Abbot seems to deliver us 
right over into the hands of the Philistines. It is enough to make 
Macaulay — the man whose indignation at Mitford caused him to burst 
forth into his famous panegyric on Athenian literature—turn in his 
grave, to hear that Athenian prose does not contain enough material 
to occupy the first three years of Greek study without disgusting the 
learner even more than he has already become by the use of the Avaé- 
asis. And this is a language frequently spoken of as “the noblest 
of languages,” “the most perfect form of human speech.”” No stories 
can be culled from the Cyropedeia, no chapters from the Memoradilia, 
no scenes from the He//entka, no episodes from Thucydides, no selec- 
tions from the revised Attic of the sparkling Lucian, not enough from 
all these put together to-fill up the third year of study without causing 
the boy to turn his back on Greek in disgust! Or, if we must go out- 
side of Attic prose, no interesting reading book can be constructed 
from Herodotus, in spite of his reputation as one of the world’s most 
charming raconteurs, and in spite of the fact that Cyrus, Croesus, 
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Darius the Great, Miltiades, Xerxes, and Leonidas are some of the 
great figures that move across his pages. Our free-born, ingenuous, 
intelligent boys, the heirs of a civilization and culture saved for them 
by the men who fought at Marathon, Thermopyle, Salamis, and 
Platza, cannot be inspired with a keen enough interest in these great 
achievements to save them from an increasing disgust! I cannot think 
that we teachers of Greek are ready to decry our wares to this extent. 
I am not speaking here from the point of view of an enthusiast on the 
subject of Greek literature, as if it were adapted to thrill schoolboys. 
We all lament the fact that in Latin and Greek we have so little that 
is really attractive to the majority of those to whom we teach these lan- 
guages, just as we often lament the fact that the choicest English litera- 
ture we can give them is frequently pronounced a bore. But I do not 
believe Greek is waning because of the disgust with it, but because the 
schools now teach so many new subjects easier than Greek and more 
attractive to many minds, that the Greek quotient is smaller because 
the divisor is larger. 

But ought not the boys who discontinue Greek after their three 
years in the school to know something about Homer ? Most emphat- 
ically, yes. Put into their hands Dr. Church’s Story of the /liad and 
his Story of the Odyssey, and they will have a far better knowledge of 
Homer as literature than they acquire by the other process. These 
have been two standard books in the “ English Parallel” assigned to 
my beginners in the days when I was teaching a preparatory course in 
Greek. In the college course my students are required to read the 
volume on Troy in the series, “‘ Epochs of Ancient History ;”’ and to 
give them some insight into the Homeric Question, they read Mr. 
Grote’s twenty-first chapter, and in this manner I believe the students 
who take my A.B. course are better equipped as regards an intelligent 
acquaintance with Homer than they would be by working their way 
through two or three books of the //ad or Odyssey at school and sev- 


eral more in college. 
ADDISON HOGUE 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


HOMER IN SCHOOLS 


I wIsH to say a few words as to how Homer should be taught in our 
schools. I believe we can all do mission work, in establishing a higher order 
of instruction and in arousing a keener interest in Homeric studies. I appeal 


to you briefly from five standpoints. 
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First— Literature. The teacher, if he be a true teacher, should make the 
pupil appreciate at the very outset the beauties before him. It is not enough 
that he tell him that the Iliad is an immortal poem; he must explain to him 
why itis immortal. If it has within it what will never die, it is the teacher’s 
business to show that vital element which always appeals to man. In the 
very first line the work should begin. In the “Sing, O Goddess” the teacher 
should say, ‘‘ What do we see here?’’ The person of the poet is behind a 
veil; the poet, because he is a truly great poet, steps from our view, and we 
hear not Homer speaking but Achilles, Agamemnon, Odysseus. He sings 
because there is a divine inflatus within him. In what contrast is the Avma 
virumgue cano of Vergil? Here we are brought face to face, not with the 
heavenly muse, but with the poet of the court of Augustus. Again the teacher 
should point out how Homer plunges zz medias res, the advantages gained 
thereby and the contrast between the life of poems which have followed this 
device and those which have departed from it. He should show him how the 
poet uses the plastic art that the situation may be unfolded gradually and not 
thrust obtrusively upon the reader. These are a few among a hundred things 
which it is not only the privilege but the duty of the teacher to emphasize 
immediately. It is the interest of the pupil that the instructor should strive 
to win and when such interest is gained there will be no fear that the study 
of Homer will not be a success in the preparatory school. 

Second— Dialect. There is no danger that the dialect will prove too 
great a stumbling block. In fact even the dialect can be made interesting. 
What right have we to set up any longer the Attic as the standard and make 
the student feel that everything which differs from that is strange, excep- 
tional, or irregular? The only real standard ought to be that great mother, 
the primitive Greek. It is only when we go back to her that we can realize 
how far the children have wandered away and how Attic after all is often her 
most wayward daughter. How much more it would mean to the student to 
tell him, for example, that feos is a wrong transmission for tecos instead of 
causing him to believe that there is a mysterious lengthening of the first syl- 
lable in the Homeric form. Again it is a downright shame to tell a student 
that such a “contraction” as épéwvra is “contraction by assimilation,” as if 
there were some uncanny influence which has been exerted here. We must 
not teach such nonsense. The pupil is entitled to know the history of the 
transmission of this form and it is the teacher’s business to explain it. I 
would not have you suppose that I advocate the teaching of comparative 
philology at such a stage as this. I do not, but I do recommend that the 
instructor give glimpses into this great field beyond the student’s horizon and 
inspire within him the desire to find out more about it in the time to come. 

Third Archeology. Think what material the teacher has in this line 
to interest the student and to explain Homeric life. It is indeed unfortunate 
that the pupil should be so frequently deceived, that he should receive, for 
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example, any such misconception concerning the @dpaé as to suppose that its 
meaning in the original poem corresponds to its later meaning, that the epi- 
thet ‘“ Bronze-clad Achzans”’ has any reference to ‘“dress.’’ He should get 
right conceptions of such things in the preparatory school and not be required 
to wait till future days to be undeceived. 

Fourth-Mythology. Here we come to a subject that lies very near my heart. 
I believe that we should teach mythology not as acollection of fables but as 
something real. If the divine truth is revealed universally, the question 
before us in teaching mythology is, ‘‘ what of this revelation is the inheritance 
of the Greeks?’ It is not enough that the pupil should read about Apollo 
sending a pestilence; he must learn why Apollo became the god of pesti- 
lence. When he sees that Hermes is the messenger of the gods, he must be 
taught that if Hermes be the wind god originally, such service would be his 
natural prerogative, for we read of Him “who maketh the winds his mes- 
sengers.” In this way the Greek religion can be made to mean something 
to the pupil. 

Fifth— The Homeric spirit. Last but not least, for it is the most impor- 
tant of all, the student must catch the spirit of the poem. Unless he does, he 
does not read Homer. It is a sin for him to be taught, for example, that 
gtros is the equivalent of a possessive adjective pronoun. The teacher who 
so instructs the pupil does not himself appreciate the spirit of Homer. I am 
reminded of an American who had learned most of his German from gram- 
mar and dictionary. In asking for his bill at the hotel, he placed his finger 
on his nose, which was unusually prominent, and inquired of the clerk, “‘ Wie 
gross ist mein Schnabel?’’ He had missed, you see, the spirit of the lan- 
guage, as he found out afterwards. 

In closing these brief remarks, let me express my firm belief that if we 
interest a student in Homer, we interest him in Greek forever. 

H. C. TOLMAN 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


THE LIBRARY AS AN AID TO SCHOOL WORK 


Ir you visit a school which has no library, you will probably find a 
student classed in arithmetic, algebra, geometry, bookkeeping, astron- 
omy, and English grammar. Said student may “learn enough arith- 
metic to keep him from being cheated out of what he’s got,” but he 
will never learn the use of good English, and never be mistaken for a 
scholar. 

Aside from the popular demand, the preponderance of mathe- 
matics in country schools is due largely to its independence of refer- 
ence books and library inspiration. Without doubt a vast amount of 
mental development may be procured from this independent source, 
as if “by main strength and awkwardness.” A tolerable amount of 
history and geography may be “crammed” from texts without assist- 
ance from the library, if the teacher has persistence and can hold the 
pupil to his task. With little ingenuity and less apparatus, a certain 
amount of useful information may be gotten from the elementary 
sciences without even reference books. 

But when we come to the languages, and the discriminating use of 
words and facts which is “the sign and seal of culture,” the library is 
no longer a valuable aid, but an indispensable factor. Without refer- 
ence books and supplementary reading the work is reduced to a study 
of dry forms, uninteresting, fer se, to the normal intellect, and unwor- 
thy of a high place in the educational systems. 

If there is any truth in Carlyle’s statement that the true university 
of these days is a collection of books, then our schools must prepare 
students for this great university. To try to educate without a library 
is to inculcate an egotistic, imaginary independence of books. Where 
is the pupil to learn to investigate if he has failed to do this before he 
leaves the fitting school? When is he to learn to value books if he 
enters college with this habit unformed ? To begin at that late date, 
even if he go to college, is an unwelcome task; and the beginner is 
encompassed by more difficulties than Cato encountered if he ever 
learned Greek. ‘The probable result is that he will continue to con- 
fine himself to his texts and leave college with a knowledge of few 
other books. These he will soon put aside and forget. Then all fur- 
ther information is either secondhand or dearly bought by experience. 
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Such education as this breeds our worst enemies. The opponents 
of higher education point with exultation at such a graduate, and very 
pertinently ask, “What good has his education done him?” Even 
the society girl knows more about standard literature than he. He 
makes an unfavorable appearance, and acquits himself without honor 
on all occasions, the more apparently because more is expected of him. 
He is less successful in business than others who never had his advan- 
tages. Latin, Greek, and mathematics no longer pass current in the 
abstract, and win him honor and high grades. The world of reality 
demands a practical application of these lofty subjects. Finally, the 
unfortunate subject of criticism begins to descend from his high 
pedestal of imaginary superiority, or, unwilling to admit and remedy 
his deficiency, remains a confirmed ignoramus and a perpetual stum- 
bling block in the way of education. Doubiless he, too, will finally 
turn against you and reproach you in some faulty Latin or Greek 
phrase, about the sole remnant of his collegiate attainments. If it be 
at all permissible to speak thus of the student of the classics who does 
not read, what shall we say for the student who knows no books save 
his science texts ? 

A large collection of books is not essential for a fitting- 
school library. ‘Consider,’ says Emerson, “what you have in the 
smallest chosen library. A company of the wisest and wittiest 
men that could be picked out of all civil countries, in a thousand 
years have set in best order the results of their learning and 
wisdom. 

Only such reference books as the skillful teacher can induce the 
student to consult with profit are essential. We must have unabridged 
lexicons, classical and biographical dictionaries, classical and modern 
atlases, cyclopzedias, and such other reference books as we shall have 
to replace by and by on account of wear. 

Next, I would emphasize what I have called supplementary reading 
borrowing a term from a publisher’s catalogue) — scholarly, but enter- 
taining books along the line of our teaching, involving history, bio- 
graphy, mythology, geography, science, natural history, etc. ‘These 
books should be adapted to the age and advancement of the pupil; 
and one who has not tested the matter may be surprised at the almost 
universal adaptation of such books written for children. The older 
and wiser brothers and sisters read them “on the sly,” the parents 
enjoy them; often the teacher reads one with pleasure and profit. 
Such books do not have to be “inflicted upon” the student, and may 
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be made a chief source of general information without trespassing in 
the least upon his time. 

Then there should by all means be books for more general read- 
ing; those which are to entertain and at the same time cultivate a 
taste for the best literature. The student must acquire the ability to 
recognize the best books and the habit of reading them. Let us have 
none here for mere show and to bewilder the mind of the student. We 
want only the best, and none is best which the students cannot be 
induced to read. This should bea field for recreation and pleasure 
largely, where the taste for literature may gradually develop without 
being forever haunted with the gaunt specter of examination. 

The average student will hardly reach the best results without care- 
ful guidance and seasonable suggestions. In large libraries the services 
of a trained librarian are almost indispensable ; but in the fitting school 
the teacher cannot lay all of this responsibility on another. He must 
know his collection of books as the scientist knows his laboratory, and 
he must also know what his students are reading. A suggestion, even 
a passing remark, at the proper place will serve to guide the beginner 
who does not yet know what to choose. This should not be shirked 
as a drudgery, and certainly need not be such. 

Without a library the student may get the worth of his money, but 
the teacher has lost his golden opportunity. He has failed to furnish 
ammunition for the batteries of intelligence which he has planted. He 
has failed to furnish materials for the elaborate mental machinery 
which he imagines he has set up. He has failed to point out the 
never-failing mines and to provide the equipment for reducing the ore. 
He has not laid the foundation of culture. 

Even if it were possible to accomplish as much in education with- 
out a library, still the result would be obtained with greater effort and 
less satisfaction. Without this aid the teacher attains his meager suc- 
cess with far greater outlay of strength and vexation of soul than the 
most abundant success requires with this aid. A fit illustration is 
found in the means employed to lift subterranean water to the sur- 
face. Man, with various buckets and pumps, raises a limited supply 
so long as the proper amount of mechanical energy is applied. Nature 
performs the task in a simpler way. By locating the source above the 
mouth she creates an inexhaustible and never-failing stream. (I think 


I need not emphasize the importance of having the source higher than 
the mouth.) 
No influence of the library is more beneficent than that of its uni- 
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fying power. Our great trouble today is to find time for the lan- 
guages, mathematics, history, geography, physiology, physics, and the 
many other sciences and arts which are clamoring for admission into 
our courses. To have recitations on different subjects alternate is 
unsatisfactory in the fitting school. A solution is offered by uniting 
allied branches. Whether this can be done successfully in text-books 
is a matter for further experiment; but that the library may unite all 
into one symmetrical whole is a definite fact. History helps geogra- 
phy and vice versa; both aid the languages and the languages aid 
both. Even the sciences and mathematics do not stand entirely aloof. 

We can close with no better words than those of Carlyle: “If we 
think of it, all that a university or final highest school can do for us 
is still but what the first school began doing—teach us to read. We 
learn to read in various languages, in various sciences; we learn the 
alphabet and letters of all manner of books. But the place where we 
are to get knowledge, even theoretic knowledge, is the books them- 
selves. 

W. H. Bates 


SMYRNA, TENN. 


LIBRARIES 


I CONSIDER it quite an honor, as well as quite an opportunity, to 
address this convention of colleges and preparatory schools of the 
southern states, in behalf of the local committee having in charge the 
national convention of librarians which convenes in Atlanta, May 1899. 

While listening to the many able papers read before this body and 
to the spontaneous and pertinent discussions which followed, I am 
more than ever impressed with the importance of the library to the 
college and the need of efficient, especially trained librarians to suc- 
cessfully administer library affairs. 

The spirit of codperation which is so essential among modern 
educators and which has called the National Educational Association, 
this organization, and many similar ones into existence will appeal to 
you in considering the American Library Association, a short sketch 
of which I am here to present to you. 

Organized in 1876 at the Philadelphia Centennial, to promote the 
library interests of the country, and to increase reciprocity and good 
will among librarians and all interested in library economy and bibli- 
ography, the American Library Association has grown to vast propor- 
tions, the registered attendance at Lakewood, July last, showed 490 
members. ~ 

The national association has been the means of establishing local 
and state clubs which supplement the program of the annual meetings. 

Within the association are several suborganizations of those 
engaged in the same specific work or seeking to accomplish some 
common purpose of too technical or novel character, or involving too 
great outlay, to belong properly to the association at large. 

This section system has doubled the practical usefulness of the 
meetings, as every library worker can find in its best form the kind of 
discussion he most needs. Section meetings, except of trustees, are 
open to all and provide for the needs of each special class of workers, 
while the regular sessions are left free for subjects of general interest. 

The most important sections are: elementary section devoted to 
the interests of the smallest libraries. 

Large libraries section for the great city libraries having special 
problems growing out of their branches and deliveries. 
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College and reference section for libraries of educational institu- 
tions and the questions pertaining specially to reference rather than 
circulating collections. 

State library section to consider all questions concerning the state’s 
relation to library interests. 

Trustees section to consider questions which are settled by the 
governing board rather than the administrative officers. 

The publishing section has a similar name but a different work. 
It has charge of the preparation and publication of catalogues, 
indexes, and other bibliographic and library aids which the association 
finds it wise to undertake. 

From the American Library Association have grown three allied 
agencies whose influence has been perhaps greater than its own. 

1. The Library Journal is not only the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, but its volumes form the best bibliothetical 
library in any language. 

2. The Library Bureau is the library center for this country and 
supplies all mechanical devices for the technical fitting of libraries. 

3. Library Training Schools which are now in successful operation 
at the University of New York, Albany; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn ; 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia ; and the University of Illinois. 


A plan is now on foot to add a course of library science to the 
University of Georgia. 

Hitherto the southern librarian has been conspicuous by his absence 
from the national gatherings. The condition of library affairs in the 
South, where scarcely any municipal or state aid exists, has been such 
that it was practically impossible for the isolated librarian, on a small 
salary and with no efficient assistant to leave in charge, to profit by 


coéperation. 

To meet this condition the American Library Association with 
characteristic altruism, which we call the modern library spirit, will 
abandon the center of library activity and hold its next annual meet- 
ing in Atlanta, May 1899. 

And it is to urge this opportunity that I appear before you today. 
Your trustees require of the members of the faculty specialized train- 
ing in every course, but the librarian who comes in touch with every 
department of the university and whose influence upon the students 
should be second not even to that of the professor, is often untrained 
for his work, and no matter how efficient through apprenticeship, is 
unable to successfully administer the library. 
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I beg of youto send your librarians and assistants to this meeting 
in order that they may acquaint themselves with what is being done 
in the library world, and to gain by association with experts of their 
own profession the knowledge and enthusiasm which characterize the 
modern well trained librarian. 

I am particularly anxious that the southern colleges should be 
represented and I beg of you the codperation which you have used to 
such good effect in this convention. 


I thank you for your attention and courtesy. 


ANNE WALLACE 
STATE LIBRARY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Students’ History of the United States. By EDWarpD CHANNING. 
Cloth, pp. 615. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$1.40. 


THOosE who read Edward Channing’s volume in the Cambridge 
Historical Series, Zhe United States of America, and were delighted 
with the clearness which marked his setting forth for English readers 
of the main facts of “ American History,” as the term is used carelessly, 
rejoiced greatly when the same writer early in 1898 published for 
American readers A Students’ History of the United States. 

This seemed at last the ideal history, especially for high schools and 
academies, and many a college teacher felt that the difficulty in the 
lack of a well-balanced and sufficiently comprehensive text-book was 
now met. The well-selected bibliographical notes, the skillfully drawn 
maps, the wealth of helpful illustration, the suggestions for teachers 
and students, and the general excellence of typographical details, all 
combined to make the volume of some six hundred pages a very wel- 
come one. 

There were certain marked defects. The quality of paper was such 
that the book was bulky, and the binding gave forth ominous cracking 
sounds whenever the pages were turned. These defects the publishers 
evidently regarded as serious ones, for the new edition which brings 
the history down to date is much more compact in form, although it 
contains perhaps a score more of pages, and, furthermore, is much 
lighter in weight, because of a favorable change in the quality of paper 
used. 

The revision seems to be marked principally by an account of the 
Spanish-American War of 1898, and here the desire of the publishers to 
make a salable book has somewhat clouded the sense of proportion 
and the historic judgment which make the work valuable. Two pic- 
tures of battle ships, the largest pictures in the book, obtrude them- 
selves, and while among the seventy-five pages which deal with the 
Civil War one looks in vain for the faces of “Stonewall” Jackson or 
Robert Lee, generals whose military genius has received the stamp of 
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history’s approval, in a few brief pages which tell of the war of 1898 
there are found the faces of Dewey, Sampson, Schley, Shafter, Merritt, 
and Miles, upon some of whom the honorable verdict of history has 


not yet passed. 

But the picking of flaws is poor business in view of the general 
excellence of the work, which marks a distinct advance in school his- 
tories, and must take first rank among the text-books which describe 
the history of the United States. 

FRANCIS W. SHEPARDSON 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES 


Messrs. D. C. HEATH & Co., who have recently purchased the complete 
series of Wells’ Mathematics, announce that Professor Wells’ new Essentials 
of Solid Geometry will be ready in March. 


The Roman History of Appian of Alexandria has been translated from 
the Greek by Horace White, M.A., LL.D., and will be published in two vol- 
umes early in the spring by The Macmillan Company. 

Don Quixote, for use in homes and schools, has been edited by Clifton 
Johnson, and will contain the famous illustrations by George Cruikshank. It 
will be published by The Macmillan Company at an early date. 

In the American Monthly Review of Reviews for February Dr. Philip W. 
Ayres makes a plea for the founding of scholarships to enable students to 
inform themselves on the practical phases of social problems in the great 
cities. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a List of Books in the City Library 
Recommended for Outside Reading to the Pupils of the Springfield, Mass., 
High School by the Teachers, January 7899. The List makes a handsome 
pamphlet of forty-two pages, and suggests large areas of possible and prob- 
able usefulness. 

In the February AZ¢/antic Professor James begins his interesting and val- 
- uable ‘Talks to Teachers on Psychology,” defining the relations of the 
subject and the necessity of approaching it from the point of view of the 
practical purpose for which man’s mind was given him, namely, toadapt him 


to his terrestrial environment. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY announce achildren’s number of the ‘“‘ Modern 
Reader’s Bible,’’ which is edited with introduction and brief notes by Richard 
G. Moulton, Professor of Literature in English at the University of Chicago. 
Its title will be BzbZe Stories, and it will be in two volumes— Vol. I, The Old 
Testament; Vol. II, The New Testament. 


A History of Physics in its Elementary Branches, including the Evolu- 
tion of Physical Laboratories, has just been completed by Florian Cajori, 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Colorado College and author of A History of 
Mathematics, etc. It will be published at an early date by The Macmillan 
Company. This brief, popular history gives in broad outline the develop- 
ment of the science of physics from antiquity to the present time. It con- 
tains also a more complete statement than is found elsewhere of the evolution 
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of physical laboratories in Europe and America. This book, while of inter- 
est to the general reader, is primarily intended for students and teachers of 
physics. 

PROFESSOR ALLEN C. THOMAS, whose //istory of the United States is so 
favorably known, has written 4A Primary History of the United States which 
will form a natural and easy introduction to his larger history. Much of the 
book is given to biography and to developing centers of interest in the 
greater personages and events of the colonial and national periods. D. C. 
Heath & Co. will publish the book. 


D. C. HEATH & Co., publishers, Boston, announce a new text-book in 
scientific German, Walther’s Weereskunde, a very instructive and interesting 
text, which can also be further recommended for science reading in colleges, 
because of the large range of sciences—botany, geology, mineralogy, etc. — 
that are incidentally introduced. The book will be excellently illustrated, 
and is edited by S. A. Sterling, instructor in German in the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Dr. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, superintendent in charge of the high schools of 
Chicago, was the orator on the occasion of the commemoration of ‘“ Charter 
Day” of the University of Nebraska, Wednesday, February 15. Dr. Night- 
ingale is well known in Nebraska, having been elected in 1872 to organize the 
system of public instruction for the city of Omaha, which position he retained 
until he resigned to come to Chicago to take charge of the Lake View High 
School. 


AN article on ‘ Constructive Work in the Common Schools, by Wilbur S. 
Jackman, opens the February Educational Review. Other educational arti- 
cles in that number are: “Taxation of College Property,” by Charles F. 
Thwing ; “ Practical Aspects of Psychology,” by Joseph Jastrow; ‘“ The 
Northwestern State University and its Preparatory School,” by Willard K. 
Clements ; ‘“‘ The Limitations of Mathematics,” by James H. Gore; and ‘‘ How 
to Study History,’’ by Anna Boynton Thompson. 


A NEw series of Book Reviews was begun on January 1. The annual sub- 
scription price of the magazine will hereafter be $1.00, or 10 cents for each 
number. This change has been made by The Macmillan Company in view 
of the increased size of the magazine and the large number of special 
articles by well-known writers, which has formed a prominent feature during 
the past year. It is intended, during the coming year, to arrange for short 
articles to appear each month from all the large colleges. These articles 
will give such details of university and collegiate welfare as will make the col- 
lege news of more living interest than a mere recital of changes in faculties. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 


Commissioner Hume. A Story of New York Schools. 16mo.; pp. 210. Manila, 50 
cents; cloth $1.25. 


Boyhood; A Plea for Continuity in Education. By Ennis Richmond. Size 5 x 734 
in.; pp. 154. Price $1.00. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Three Narrative Poems. Edited by G. A. Watrous. 


Riverside Literature Series. The Judgment of Socrates; a Translation from Plato. 
With an introduction by Paul Elmer More. Price 15 cents. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


The Academy Series of English Classics. Emerson. Select essays and poems. 
Edited by E. M. Tappan. Size 43 x7 in.; pp.x-+ 120. Price 30 cents. Allyn 
& Bacon. 


Notes on Beowulf. By Thomas Arnold, M.A., of University College, Oxford, Fellow 
of the Royal University of Ireland. Size 5x7 in.; pp. viili-+-140. Price $1.25. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Elementary English. By E. Oram Lyte, Ph.D., Principal First Pennsylvania State 
Normal School, Millersville, Penn. Cloth, 12mo, 160 pages, with numerous illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents. 


Lakeside Series. The Ancient Mariner. By Coleridge. With portrait and intro- 
duction, and twelve illustrations descriptive of the text. Enameled covers, price 15 
cents. Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 


Elements of Rhetoric. A Course in Plain Prose Composition. By Alphonso G. New 
comer, Associate Professor of English in the Leland Stanford Jr. University. Size 
5x7% in.; pp. vii+ 382. Price $1.00. Henry Holt & Co. 


The Modern Reader’s Bible. Bible Stories (Old Testament). Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in 
English in the University of Chicago. Size 4% x 534 in.; pp. vili-+310. Price 
50 cents. The Macmillan Company. 


GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Selections from the Correspondence of Cicero. Edited, for Sight Reading, by J. C. 
Kirtland Jr., Phillips Exeter Acacemy. Size 5% x7 in.; pp. 103. American Book 
Co. 


Elements of Grammar and Composition. By the same author. Cloth, I12mo, 22 
pages. Price 50 cents. American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 


Pope. The Iliad of Homer. Books I, VI, XXII, XXIV. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by Albert H. Smyth. Size 4% x53 in.; pp. lv+ 162. Price 25 
cents. Macmillan. 
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A Complete Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeri- 
tus in Brown University. Half-leather, 12mo, 254 pages. Price $1.25. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


Ten Orations of Cicero, with Selections from the Letters. Edited by William R. 
Harper, President of the University of Chicago, and Frank A. Gallup, A.B., Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Colgate Academy. Size 5x7 in.; pp. 566. Price for introduction, 
$1.30; in exchange, 78 cents, less 10 per cent., express charges paid. American 
Book Co. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. Rosenresli. Von Johanna Spyri. Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary by Helene H. Boll. Flexible cover; pp. 62. Price 25 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Paul et Virginie. Par Bernardin De Saint-Pierre. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan University. Size 4% x 634 in.; pp. 
x-+ 160. Price 50 cents. Henry Holt & Co. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series. Lamain Malheureuse. Anonymous. With com- 
plete and detailed vocabulary. By H. A. Guerber. Flexible cover; pp. 126. 
Price 25 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


French Lyrics. Selected and edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 
Graves Canfield, Professor of French in the University of Kansas. Size 434 x 63 
in.; pp. xxii-+ 382. Price $1.00. Henry Holt & Co. 


SCIENCE 
Hammel’s Observation Blanks in Physics. By William C. A. Hammel, Professor of 


Physics in Maryland State School. Boards, quarto, 42 pages. Illustrated. Price 
30 cents. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography. Edited by Francis W. Parker. [. Playtime and Seed- 
time. By Francis W. Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm. Size 434x7% in.; pp. xi 
+158. D. Appleton & Co. 


Elementary Physiography. Treated Experimentally. By Alex. Morgan, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., Lecturer in Mathematics and Science, Church of Scotland Training Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. Size 5x 734 in.; pp. 320. Price 90 cents. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

University of the State of New York. Bulletin of the New York State Museum. Vol. 
4, No. 19, November 1898. A guide to the study of the geological collections of 
the New York State Museum. With many illustrations. By Frederick J. H. Mer- 
rill, Ph.D., Director. Size 7x 93 in.; pp. 160. Price 40 cents. University of the 
State of New York, Albany. 


The Human Body. A Text-Book of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, with Prac- 
tical Exercises. By H. Newell Martin, formerly Professor of Biology in the Johns 
Hopkins University. Fifth edition, revised by George Wells Fitz, M.D., Assistant 
Professor of Physiology and Hygiene in Harvard University. Size 5x 7% in.; pp. 
viili+ 408. Price $1.20. Henry Holt & Co. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


The Rights and Duties of American Citizenship. By W. W. Willoughby, Ph.D., 
Associate in Political Science at the Johns Hopkins University; Author of “ Gov- 
ernment and Administration in the United States,” ‘The Supreme Court ; Its Con- 
stitutional Relations,” etc. American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 
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The Cleveland Historical Readers. Book I. The Period of Discovery. By Helen 
M. Cleveland. Size 514x7% in.; pp. 132. Price 25 cents. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Boston. 


Appleton’s Home Reading Books. Our Country’s Flag, and the Flags of Foreign 
Countries. By Edward 5. Holden, LL.D. Size 434 x7 in.; pp. xxii+ 165. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


MATHEMATICS 


Plane and Solid Geometry. By James Howard Gore, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Columbian University. Size 5%x7% in.; pp. vii+210. Price $1.00. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Elements of Trigonometry. Plane and Spherical. By Andrew W. Phillips, Ph.D., 
and Wendell M. Strong; Ph.D., Yale University. Size 54% in.; pp. vii+138. 
Harper & Brothers. 


A Primary Arithmetic or Number Studies for the Second, Third, and Fourth Grades. 
By A. R. Hornbrook, A.M., Teacher in the Public Schools of Evansville, Ind. 
Cloth, 12mo, 253 pages. Price 40 cents. American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. ‘ 


The Public School Mental Arithmetic. Based on McLellan and Dewey’s Psychology 
of Number. By J. A. McLellan, A.M., LL.D., President Ontario Normal School, 
and A. F. Ames, A.B., Honor Graduate in Mathematics, Superintendent of Schools, 
Riverside, Ill. Size 434 x7 in.; pp. x +138. Price 25 cents. Macmillan. 
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